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1. INTRODUCTION 



Background and Overview of HB 2020 

The School Improvement and Professional Development Program (SIPD) had its origins in 1987 
In the recommendations of the Citizens Advisory Committee to the Oregon Legislature's Joint 
Committee on Education. That advisory committee, through its recommendations, hoped to 
address two major concerns: "... the lack of professional growth opportur)iSes within the careers 
of individual teachers and workplace conditions that compromise the professional autonomy and 
effectiveness of all teachers. " 

As a result of the advisory committee's recommendations, the Oregon legislature enacted 
HB 2020 which directed the State Board of Education to establish a School Improvement and 
Professional Development Program (SIPD) to encourage initiatives which promote educational 
excellence in Oregon's public schools. Specifically SIPD is * ?ise6 on the following rationale taken 
from HB 2020: 

1 . Further initiatives to promote educational excellence in the public schools are of vital 
importance in increasing student learning and strengthening Oregon's economy. 

2. The state should encourage and assist looal school districts in their «^orts to establish 
school goals through a process that involves educators and members of the comrrxjnity 
ar^ to develop effective tools to measure progress against those goals that will increase 
the public accountability of educational programs. 

3. New career opportunities for professional development are desirable to recognize skills, 
knowledge of their subject matter and other appropriate indicators of their professional 
growth. 

4. The establishment of site committees for the school district and for individual schools is 
desirable to encourage new inHiatives in school improvement and shared deciston 
making, the assessment of educational progress, arxl provide new and expanded 
opportunities for teachers and to facilitate efforts to restructure the school workplace to 
provide educators with greater responsibility while irKreasing their accountability. 

Du.ing the 1989-90 school year, 86 Oregon schools received funding for School Improvement 
and Professional Development projects. Inten/iews wKh school personnel in 24 schools were 
conducted to address the basic evaluatton question: 
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What differences did the School Improvemerl and Professional Development Program make with 
respect to: 

0 the development of school Improvement goals, 

0 the assessment of educational progress, 

0 school-based management of improvement, and 

0 opportunities for teachers' professional growth? 

The Northwest Regional Educational Laboratr ry (NWREL) conducted the qualitative evaluation of 
the School Improvement and Professional Development Program under a contract with the 
Oregon Department of Education. Data were collected during the winter of 1990 from inten/iews 
wKh i taff from a sample of 24 projects. 

In the following sections of this report, the findings from the data analysis are reported in relation 
to the four parts of the evaluation question stated above. Prior to the presentation of these 
results, however, is a description of the key characteristrcs of the programs. 



2. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION OF FINDINGS 



This sedlon contains the major flndir,fls from year two of the Oregon School Improvement and 
Professional Devetopment {SIPD) Project. Data for this evaluation were collected f-om Inten/iews 
with staff from a sampio of 24 new, continuation, and nonfunded projects. Site vIsHs were made 
to elementary, middle/junior high and high schools from Januaiy through March 1990. Using a 
stnjctured but open response format, interviewees were asked to discuss the implementation of 
their schooPs SIPD project and the impact of being awarded (or not awarded) an SIPD grant on 
goal development, on assessment actWities, on school-based management and on professionai 
development actrvHJes In their schools. Data were analyzed by type of project (new, continuation, 
nonfunded), school level, district size, and position/membership on the site committee. The major 
findings from year two are highlighted ir> the sections that follow. 

Impact on Goal Development 

0 As a result of SIPD. there was a substantial increase in the amount and types of activities 
related to goal setting. There was more teacher and community involvement in 
developing school goals. Faculty and community members met together and were 
responsft}le for discussing problem areas, gathering and assembling relevant data, and 
selecting scnool goals. Schools applying for continuation grants approached the needs 
identification task Unn the perspective of first assessing whether progress had been 
made towards reaching the goals they had set for themselves during year one. 

o The extent to which a school had a carefully articulated central school mission made a 
difference In its ability to assemble relevant data to develop or refine goals that could 
serve as organlzatiunat means to an organizational end. 

o Developing an overall school misstok t around which faculty could collaborate and plan 
their activities and around which individual and schoolwide efforts could be marshalled 
was easier to arrange i nd achieve in smaller schools, particularly elementary schoob 
and in sctwols with continuation grants. Developing a unity of purpose was simpler in 
schools where faculty shared similar beliefs and value j and In schools where faculty 
already had experience in a schoolwide goal-setting process. 

impact on Assessment Activities 

0 As a result of SIPD, the.e are more assessment activities, a stronger comm'tment to 
accountability, and greater invo'^ement of faculty in assessment activities. However, the 
area oi assessment has posed nfiore problems for schools, especially schools with new 
projects, than any other feature of HB 2020. The greatest difficulty was in relating 
assessment activities undertaken In a school to measuring goai attainment. 
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The nature and extent of respondents' knowledpe about and involvement In implementing 
assessment and evaluation practices in SIPD schools varied according to their proximity 
to the pyoject, the clarity and concretenesi ol the project, and to their past experience In 
project development and ImplementatlOR. Individuals closer to the design and 
implementation of their project gei .erally had a better grasp of the ro'e of assessment and 
evaluation and the dafta being gathered. Site committee members in schools with 
continuation projects were appreciably better informed about and more comfortable with 
assessment activities and their relationship to the evaluation of project goal attainment 
than stte committee members in schools with new projects. This was also true for non- 
site committee members; non-site committee members in most of the continuation 
projects could talk about assessment practk:es whereas non-site conwnittee members in 
new projects had only the vagufest understarUng of assessment and evaluatton 
activities. Level of awareness and Implementatton of assessment activities in nonfunded 
schools were continoent on the degree to which a project was actually being 
implemented. 

0 Faculty In schocis with h continur*k)n prolflct attributed their increased knowledge and 
comfort level with assessment and evaluation activKles to several factors that were 
related to both their actual project and themselves. For most sites year two was "the 
Implementation year," i.e., a concrete project was being put intP place. Thus, goals v/ere 
tied to program implementation making it easier to kJentIfy indicators of change and to 
focus attention on evaiuatk^n. The fact that people had a year of experience also made 
them more comfortable and confkJent of their ability to gather data and to know how to 
use the informatton collected. 

0 More attentton needs to be pakJ to helping schools design concrete goals ind 

assessment activities In tar)dem-not In Isolatton from one another-and that are related to 
a school Improvement project that represents an Integrated whole. At the timo goals are 
developed, assessment activities shouM be devetoped that will be used to measure 
progress toward goal attainment and to determine if goals have been reached. The link 
between the two cannot be oblk)ue. 

Impact on School-Based Management 

0 School leadership was viewed as critk:al to schools' ability to reach the goals they had set 
for themseK'es. The school principal was wklely regard3d as the key to school 
improvement, especially orincipals who. In the eyes of their staff, were strong educattonal 
leaders. These principals had a dear vision of where they wanted to take their school 
and the ck:ar knowledge of how to get there. 



In both schools with new projects and those with continuation projects, principals 
exhibited an array of leadership qualities'-knowledge of school problems, openness with 
staff, clarity of strength and purpose, and a willingness to innovate. They were able to 
articulate clear goals, exercise strong instnjctional leadership, and held high expectations 
and respect for students and teachers. SIPD principals were able to deal effectivitly with 
the demands and pressures from parer^ts, with heavy administrative burdens, aixJ with 
exigencies posed by the community. Principals took pride In their schools and were 
inclined to grant teachers autonomy in their own spheres of expertise, to encourage their 
participation in decision making about important matters of school policy, and to prorrrote 
a context of interaction, exchange of ideas, and mutual respect. However, principals' 
ability to keep a school focused on its mission, to work effectively with parents and 
community, to motivate teachers, to ntarshaii resources, and the like was related to the 
mix of people in the school and the conditions outside the school. Th3 greater autonomy 
a principal felt the school had, the more likely a principal was able to create a 
professional environment for teachers. 

A schoors autonomy was related to the degree of social homogeneity within the 
community and the absence of serious probien^^ that a school couki not handle by itself. 
When a school was k)cated in a community where there were no serious cor.vlicts of 
interest about important educational issues and no sertous problems the school could not 
handle, a school was more autonomous and, in turn, teachers were more autonomous. 

Staff members at SIPD schools saw the project site committees as ihe catalysts for 
change, the individuals with a clear vision of how to orchestrate change and improve their 
school, and the group responsible for keeping the project alive. However, the 
responstoilities of site committees varied from year one to year two of a project. During 
year one, management responsibilities included making project-related decistons, 
directing project activities, keeping lines of ccmmunk;atk>n open, disseminating 
information, overseeing professional development activities, collecting and analyzing 
data, preparing reports, administering funds, and devetoping and aJministering mini-grant 
programs. During projects* second year, site committees had the same responsibilities 
and were also responsible for overseeing the implenfwntatton of a schoors SIPD project. 
This required managing people involved in a change process. Because enforcing the 
implementatk)n of an SIPD project was perceived as outskie the jurisdictton of site 
committees, site conmiittee members expressed fmstration and discomfort with this new 
role and responsibility. This issue will require resohjtton by faculty members as schools 
move from a traditional diviston of labor to a site-based management system. 

For both new and continuatton projects the collaborative relationships arviong teachers 
that were formed at the initial stages of project development have endured and have 
resulted in the fonnation of a community of professtonals (or in multiple professtonal 
communities) where educattonal values are shared. SchootwMe decisions are now often 
reached by discussion and consensus. Principals are now encouraging teachers to 
participate in collaborative planning and policy making outskJe the classroom. However, 
the nature and extent of teacher collaboration is different for elementary, intermediate, 
and high schools because of differences in norms, values, beliefs, and practtees at the 
different school levels. 
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0 As a result of the implementation of HB 2020, deci$ion-mal<ing opportunities at the school 
lr>vei have increased. However, decision opportunities are not the same for all schools or 
ifor all people in schools. Organizational size, school level, staff position, memt)ership on 
a schooPs site comniittea, whether a school is implementing a new or a continuation 
project, and characteristics of the schooPs institutional environment mitigate decision 
opportunities for faculty memt)ers. Opportunities for teachers to influence decisions with 
nonfunded projects are related to the same mix of variables as are found in schools with 
furKled projects with two additionally essential ingredients: the principal and the site 
committee. Strong school and project leadership are crHical for making decision 
opportunities available to faculty in schools with nonfunded project^: 

o Prior to HB 2020, school improvement decisions had been predominantly the jurisdiction 
of school and distdct administrators and are now the province of both teachers and 
school administrators. Resource acquisition and t>eing able to manage the resources 
were key factors in this shift of control. In many schools with continuatton projects, 
especially large comprehensive high schools involved in structural reform efforts, the shift 
toward even greater teacher control is evident. Schoolwide, teacher-instigated 
programmatic changes in elementary and mkldle/junior high schools are also occurring. 

0 A r^ajority of faculty in all types of projects and across all grade levels felt they are most 
involved and influential indecisions around curnculum and instruction and least involved 
and influential in decisions pertaining to school budget and polk:y making. However, 
teachers in high schools with continuatton projects and in middle/junior high schools with 
new projects feel thsy h^ive gained greater influence and involvement in these kinds of 
decisions since the beginning of their SIPD project. Teachers also feel they have made 
progress in decistons relating to school improvement and have increased the number and 
kinds of decistons they make pertaining to curriculum and instruction. Teachers wish to 
have greater influence over policies that affect their work lives. The constraints of school 
and district administratton surfaced most often in discussions about areas where teachers 
felt the least influential and involved. 



Impact on Professional Growth and Development 

0 Professional devetopment activities were an integral part of every SIPD project; however, 
in schools with new projects, p»ofessk>nal devetopment activHIes played a prominent role 
in the dev9k>pmental stages of a schoors SIPD project, and in schools with continuatton 
projects where attentton was focused on the in^plementatton of the project, professtonal 
development activities played more of a secondary role. In schools with nonfunded 
projects, the opportunity to parttoipate in professional devetopment activities was 
contingent on the availability of district resources. 

o Control over professional development decisions rested with site committees and often 
with the entire faculty at a school. Teachers felt that being able to deckle how to 
enhance one's role as an educator was an important source of p^wer and control over 
one's work. 

o The availability of professional development activities at a Wme when rrwst districts have 
had to curtail staff development efforts was reported as a signiftoant feature of HB 2020. 
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Professional developed activities that provided new Information ar)d knowledge a'oout 
teaching straiegles, a new language for teachers to communicate wtth one another, and 
that encouraged teacher Interaction and dialogue alMut the newly acquired learning were 
perceived as the mos\ helpful and the most utilized. 

Professionai development activities that were integrally related to a cogently designed 
and well-articulated school improvement program had the greatest Impact schoolwide, 
especially professional development activities that were tied to goals that promoted 
academic excellence. 

Professional development activities have resulted in teachers acquiring expertise and 
skills as trainers. Teachers in several schools are training teachers in their school and 
have been hired to provkJe training to teachers In other schools. 

Professtona! d«)vek>pment activities at the intermediate and high school levels were more 
successful if ihey had a ready application to the subject matter of individual teachers. 

Although mini-grant projects had to relate to the school's SIPD project goals, they allowed 
Individuals to design a project tailored to their specific needs and interests. For many 
individuals, this was the most satisfying aspect of the SIPD project. 
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3. PROGRAM DESCRIPTiOh 



Site Selection 

House Bill 2O20 provided for a competitive application procedure for SIPD grants. Similar to last 
year's demographic selection criteria four district size categories were created: small (under 1000 
ADM), medium (1000 - 3999 ADM), large (4000 • 10,000 ADM), and very large (over 10,000 
ADM); three grade level categories were delineated: elementary, middle/)unior high school, 
senior high school; and new this year, two classifications for distinguishing t>etween new program 
applicants and continuation program applicants were designated. Applications from schools of a 
similar classification, district size, and grade level were grouped and reviewed together. 

The same procedure employed to allocate funds to SIPD sites for trie 1988-89 school year was 
used to select both new and continuation sites for the 1989-90 school year. Based upon a $1000 
RE formula in the legislation, funds were provided for approximately 9.4 percent of Oregon's 
teachers. The total amount of money available in each of the size categories was determined by 
multiplying the number of PTE in each category by 9.4 percent times $1000. Approximately 2.4 
million dollars were awarded to 86 schools in the 1989-90 school year. This allocation was 
distributed between new and continuation schools. Both new and continuation sites could elect to 
implement their grant (i.e., allocate their funds) over a one or two-year period. 

Grant applications were screened initially by a group of educators selected by the Oregon 
Department of Education who rated the applications on program criteria established by the 
legislation. Their ratings were then reviewed by a 2020 advisory committee appointed by the 
state superintendent. The committee's final recommendations were sent to the state board of 
education. This year there were a total of 178 applications and grants were awarded to 54 new 
program sites and 32 continuation program sites. Within the new site category, 35 were 
elen'ientary, 1 2 were middle or junior high, and 7 were senior high schools. Within the 
continuation site category, 18 were elementary, 6 were middle or junior high, and 8 were senior 
high schools. Implementation of SIPD projects was facilitated through technical assistance 
provided by the Oregon Department of Education and three Professional Development Centers 
located across the state. 

Research on School Improvement 

Space does not permit a full discu&sion of the research on school improvement. Good oven/iews 
of the research are documented elsewhere, such as Effective Schooling Practices: A Research 
Svr\thesis-1990 Update (Cor.on, 1990V Effective Schools: A Review {P\i^e\i and Smith, 1983), 
and Reaching for Excellence: /\n Effective Schools Sourcebook (Kvle. 1985). The findings from 
all of the studies reviewed— known collectively as "effective schools research'-are consistent 
enough to yield a reasonably clear view of the organizational foundations of effective school 
performance: clear school goals, rigorous academic standards, order and discipline, graded 
homework, strong leadership by the principal, teacher partk;ipatk)n in deciston making, parental 
support and cooperatton, and high expectatk)ns for student perfomiance. The research findings 
also have emphasized that the internal components of a school are inevitably interdependent to a 
great degree. For example, the leadership of principals is contingent on the quality of teachers. 
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and the behavior of teachers is contingent on the behavior of principals. The i^r of school e^als 
depends on the strength of principals, who must articulate them, and on the competence of 
teachers, who must imple ^tent them. Every element of school organization is bound up with 
every other element. Hence, school effectiveness depends on viewing the school "as a total 
entity" (Goodlad, 1984). Most successful school improvement efforts and reform movements 
subscribe to this organizational perspective. 

Oregon's School Improvement and Professional Development Program (SIPD) is no exception. 
Findings from year one of the Oregon SIPD indicated that in the "2020 schools" there was strong 
leadership, clt^ar school goals had been developed by staff, teachers were involved in a variety of 
school and professional decisions, there was active parent and community interest in schools, 
and there was mutual respect and regard among students, teachers, and administrators (Paule, 
Faddis, and Savard. 1989). Importantly, these attributes of 2020 schools were found to be 
intricately Wvked to one another, that is, there was no single dimension that operated 
independently of the others; rather, the organizational effectiveness of 2020 schools was a 
syndrome of related influences and effects that appeared to operate in a reciprocal fashion. 

The possibility for continued success of SIPD clearly exists. An important study by the Education 
Commission of the States (ECS) (Anderson and Oddea 1986) suggests that state initiatives can 
have a strong local Impact if: 

1 . There is gene^'ai state pressure to improve. 

2. There is political support from leaders in both the executive and legislative branches. 

3. Discretionary money is available to local districts and schools. 

4. There is politlcal support and appropriate organizational stmcture within the state 
department of education. 

5. The state department has a collegial relationship with local districts and schools. 

6. There are adequate resources. 

7. There is a state effort to develop local capacity through technical assistance. 

Each of these factors has been and continues to be, at least to some extent, a feature of SIPD. 



4. SOURCE OF DATA 



Data for this evaluation were collected from irtterviews with staff from a sample of 24 new. 
continuation, and rwnfunded projects. Site visits were made to schools from January through 
March, 1990. The sample was selected to achieve a balance of elementary, middle/junior high, 
and secondary schools across the four district sizes. All program continuation grant recipient 
schools that had been visited during year one of SIPD were revisKed and four schools that were 
visited last year that did not receive continuation funding were revisited. The remaining six 
schools visited were newly funded. The decision to visit continuation sites was predicated on 
acquiring an understanding of the process of change in SIPD schools--in particular, those 
features of school organization that either facilitated or constrained staff from achieving the goals 
they had set for themselves. Since acquiring resources was cited t)y Interviewees last year as a 
key factor in being able to work on their school improvement projects, a decision was also made 
to visit schools that dki not receive continuatton funding to learn about the effects of not receiving 
a grant on the continuation of project activities. Table 1 shows the distribution of schools by 
classification, grade level, and district size. 

The purpose of the interviews was to give faculty members an opportunity, using a structured but 
open response format, to discuss the implementation of their schoors SIPD project. Interviews 
were conducted with randomly selected members of the site committee, with indivkluals not on 
the site committee, with recipients of mini^rants, with the site committee chair, and with the 
school principal. A total of 187 interviews were conducted. Each interview lasted from 30 
minutes to one hour. Table 2 shows the distribution of interviewees by type of site. 

Overviijw of Funded Projects 

While each of the 24 SIPD projects visited is unk)ue, there are certain similarities in their major 
goals, and most sites had multiple goals. Table 3 displays this relationship. 

As Table 3 shows, when all types of school projects (new, continuation, nonfunded) are 
combined, project foci are similar across grade levels. With the exception of projects including a 
focus on student concerns and on assessment, differences that exist are slight. Elementary and 
middle/junior high schools tend to concentrate their attention on instructtonal/curriculurn goats, on 
school/community partnerships, and on governance goals; and high schools focus theirs more on 
student concerns, professtonal d«vek)pment activities, and school governance goals. The small 
number of new projects and nonfunded projects relative to the number of continuatton projects 
precludes a comparative analysis by type of project. However, the issue of differences in project 
focus will be addressed in later sections of this report. 

Examples of goals wKh an assessment focus include: 

To assess students' writing In a systematic manner. 

To evaluate student progress in reasoning ability. 

To evaluate writing through trait analysis. 
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Table 1 

Type of Schools Receiving Site Visits 



DISTRICT SIZE 


SCHOOL LEVEL 
Elementary Middle/Junior High Senior High 


Small 

(Under 1000 ADM) 


2 continuation 


1 new 

1 nonfunded 


1 continuation 
1 new 


Medium 

(1000-3999 ADM) 


2 continuation 


1 new 

1 continuation 


1 nonfunded 
1 continuation 


Large 

(4000-10,000 ADM) 


1 continuation 
1 nonfunded 


2 continuation 


2 continuation 


Very Large 

(over 10.000 ADM) 


1 new 

1 nonfunded 


2 new 


2 continuation 



Examples of goals with an instructional/curriculum focus include: 

To implement cooperative learning techniques schooKvlde. 

To implement programs in the writing process and in art production, appreciation 

and critique. 

To develop a coordinated system of instruction. 

Examples of goals with a student focus are: 

To create a school program specific to the needs of middle school age children. 

To Increase student achievenrient in reading and language usage through the 

implementation of communication connections. 

To enable students to identify the most appropriate personal, academic, and 

career choices. 
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Table 2 



Distribution of Interviewees By Type of Site 









SITE 


SITE 


NON-SITE 


MINI 






PRINCIPAL 


CHAIR 


MEMBER 


MEMBER 


GRANT 




f 


e 

w 


6** 


5 


11 


6 


Continuation 


Middle 


3 


3 


4 


6 


5 




L High School 


6 


6 


18 


25 


10 




Elementary 


1 


1 


3 


2 


0 


New 


Middle 


4* 


3 


8 


9 


3 




. High School 


1 


1 


0 


2 


2 




[ Elementary 


2 


1 


3 


4 


NA 


Nonfunded 


Middle 


1 


1 


1 


2 


NA 




I High School 


1 


1 


2 


3 


NA 



* Principal also sen/ed as chair of site committee 

** Two individuals served as co-chairs of site committee 



Examples of goals wKh a school/community focus include: 

To improve the partnership between staff, students, and parents by increasing 

communication. 

To establish procedures to guide parent ard community involvement In the 

schoolwide focus on improving student perfomiance In writing. 

Examples of goals with a professional development focus are: 

To receive training for teachers to expand their knowledge of educational 

theories or practices related to writing curriculum. 

To receive training for teachers in self-esteem to help students better meet their 

needs in a changing society. 

Examples of goals with a governance focus include: 

To iftprove colleglal and participatory management skills with a focus on 

communk;atk)n, group problem-solving and group declston-maklng. 

To Increase teacher partteipation in school declston-making through formation of 

a site committee/management team. 
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Table 3 

SIPD Project Focus By School Level 

SCHOOL LEVEL TYPE OF GOALS 





-r 

Atsessnwnt 
Focut 


Instructional/ 
Curriculum Focut 


Student 
Focus 


School/ 
Community Focus 


Professional 
Development Foous 


Govsmanc* 
Focus 




Elementary (1)* 




1 




1 


1 


1 


NEW 

PROJECTS ' 


Middle/ 

Junior H.S. (4) 




2 


0 


q 

w 


1 
1 






Senior H.S.(1) 




2 


1 




1 


1 




Elementary (5) 


2 


4 


1 


5 


o 
c 


A 


CONT. 

PROJECTS ' 


Middle/ 
Junior H.S. (3) 


1 


4 

1 


1 






3 




Senior (6) 




1 


5 


3 


5 


6 




Elementary (2) 


1 


2 






1 


1 


NON- 
FUNDED ' 
PROJECTS 


Middle/ 

Junior H.S. (1) 
. Senior (1) 






1 




1 


1 




Elementary (8) 


3 


7 


1 


6 


4 


6 


TOTAL 


Middle/ 
- Junior H.S. (8) 


1 


3 


3 


4 


2 


4 




I Senior (8) 


0 


3 


7 


3 


6 


7 



• Nurpbers in parentheses indicate the number of sites at that level. 
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In summary, most projects had from two to four goals. This was true for both new and 
continuation projects; nonfunded sftes had between one and (our goals, depending on how active 
the staff was In pursuing Its original project. Often goals were related to a school Improvement 
theme. Some schools tended to concentrate their attention in one particular area, e.g., writing, 
and develop an intellectually coherent school improvement program that could be realized 
through the attainment of several related goals. For instance, an elementary school with a 
continuation project focused Its attention on the improvement of student parformance in writing 
through four related goals in the areas of instruction/curriculum, assessment, teacher training in 
writing and assessment techniques, and parent/community Involvement in Improving student 
performance in writing. Other schools designed projects which cut across several areas that 
were related at a more general level, e.g., improving students' self-esteem. In some instances, 
goals were not related in the sense that they seemingly were not connected to an overarching 
school philosophy or mission, or they were dependent on staff development training that was to 
occur too late in the school year to make a difference, or they were dependent on student 
achievement measures that were not aligned with an instmctlonal/currlculum goal. All of these 
types of differences in project focus seemed to vary more by grade level than by type of project 
(e.g., new, continuation, nonfunded) and will be addressed In the sections that follow. 
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5. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: 
IMPACT ON SCHOOLS 



In this section, the impact of the SiPD program on the development of school improvement goals, 
the assessment of educational progress, school-based management of improvement and 
opportunities for teachers' professional growth are discussed. 



Development of School Improvement Goals 



Overview 

A flurry of organized activity led by a small group of enthusiastic faculty members best captures 
the development of school improvement goals in each of the SlPO schoolr^. For all types of 
projects, the goal development process began during the winter months prior to submitting a 
grant application and for all types of projects the way in which information was gathered and 
collated set the stage for how faculty members would work together after the grant had been 
awarded. For new projects, initial interest in applying for a grant began with a small group of 
interested faculty members who gathered to discuss the grant and the application process. Most 
often a central office administrator had apprised the school principal about the grant, and the 
principal then met wKh interested faculty to talk over the scope of work involved in applying for a 
grant. In the schools visited, the group involved in the early stages of gram development were 
elected by their colleagues as the schoors 2020 site committee. In schools already involved in 
implementing projects, interest in applying for a continuation grant came, most often, directly from 
site committee members themselves. Indeed, by the end of the first year of implementing a 2020 
project, the groundsweli of enthusiasm and support came from within the school and the 
motivation and interest In reaoplying for a 2020 grant from the group most closely associated with 
the intricacies of the schoors project. As the architects of their schools initial project, site 
committee members orchestrated the goal devetopment process for year two with more 
sophistk:atk)n and knowledge than the group of faculty Involved in establishing goals for a new 
project. However, for all projects the goal setting process was similar, that is, the discussion of 
problem areas, the gathering and assembling of relevant data, and the final selection of goals by 
an entire faculty were steps taken In each of the schools that applied for an SlPO grant. Where 
differences did exist, they were wiihin each of the steps and associated most often with the level 
and size of the school and district, and with whether a school was applying for a new or 
continuation grant. Generally, a teaawortc approach that emphasized the development of an 
overall sc^l00l mission around which faculty could collaborate and plan their activities and around 
which indivklual and schoolwide efforts couM be marshalled was easier to arrange and achieve 
in smaller schools, particularty elementary schools, and in schools that were applying for 
continuation grants. Developing a unity of purpose was simpler in schools where faculty shared 
similar beliefs and values and in schools were faculty had already had experience in a schoolwide 
goal setting process. As well, schools in small districts, particularty small to medium-sized 
schools, appeared to have a smoother Wme in establishing a school improvement theme with 
goals and objectives. Here, staff homogeneity and a schoofs emancipation from hierarchical 
control resulted in a faculty feeling enough autonomy to develop, without constraint, an 
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overarching school irnprovement theme with attendant goals and olsjedlves. Small schools In 
small districts are putatively less vulnerable to problems often associated with the bureaucratic 
organization of large ^clwols and districts. In the fomwr setting, It is apparently easier to foster 
the teamwork and esprit de corps felt necessary to develop a vision and to plan the activKies to 
reach it. Jh&i.e differences will be elaborated on in the following subsections. 

Goal Setting Process 

The actual goal setting process undertaken by schools applying for 2020 grants was according to 
inten/iewees. different In both substance and form from that previously experienced by faculty at 
the majorKy of schools visited. Unlike scl x)l goals that had been devetoped prior to HB2020, the 
goal development process in most schools visKed involved the entire faculty and oftentimes 
members of the communtty and typtoally included the following steps: 

1 . Election or selection of a sKe committee 

2. Discussion of problem area by entire faculty 

3. Assembly of statistical data and test scores 

4. Surveys of staff, students, and parents 

5. Drafting of goals by the site committee 

6. Final selection of the goals by the entire faculty 

Site committees were responsible for overseeing this activKy and, regardless of school level or 
type of project, approached the task with fervid determination that the interests and needs of the 
school woukl be reflected in the goal(s) selected. During interviews in each of the schools visited, 
site committee members described how they conducted a needs assessment that resulted in the 
identifteation of their schoofs SIPD goals. 

Continuation and Nonfunded Projects 

Schools applying for continuation grants approached the needs identification task from the 
perspective of needing first to assess whether progress had been made toward reaching the 
goals they hai set for themselves during year one. Discussions among site committee members 
initially centered on identifying whether progress had been made and areas in which there still 
seemed to be problems, as well as suggesttons for overcoming the problems. They focused 
attention on problems that couM have occurred because original goals had been overiy ambttious 
in their conceptualization, problems that may have occurred because of incongruent staff 
development activities, on problems created by unanticipated external constraints, and on 
problems related to there having been too many goals in their original project. Site committees 
used the needs assessment time both to reflect and review the prevtous years SIPD goals and 
accomplishments and to confer wKh faculty about next steps. In order to do this, they first had to 
grapple wKh reasons why some goals had been achieved and others had not. How continuation 
and nonfunded schools handled this task varied by school level and school size. 
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High schools. The organizational complekity of high schools, specifically, their potential for 
fragmentation, alienation, and iack of a (schoohwlde) cohesive teaching community has made the 
goal development process at this level more ^Aimbersome and unwieldy. At a minimum, H has 
been difficult to bring a large faculty together to discuss school goals. However, school size is not 
the only factor to be implicated in the difficulty high schools have faced in trying to set schoolwide 
goals. High schools are departmentalized and staffed by faculty trained in different disciplines, 
each with fts own beliefs, values, norms of practice, and priorities. Department members 
comprising these distinct occupational communities speak the language of their discipline arKf 
tend to argue for goals that represent their interests. Not surprisingly, the focus generally is 
narrower in scope and focused on the particular needs of the department. (This Is apparent as 
well in the final selection of goals. To accommodate department differences, goals in 
continuation high schools tend to fOcus on school governance, professional development, and on 
a segment of the student body, e.g. at-risk students, not on cumcuhjm or instructton where 
department differences would likely surface.) Hence coming together a whole faculty to 
discuss school goals is difficult both to orchestrate and to manage. Consequently, site committee 
members in continuation schools and the nonfunded school set about learning what their 
colleagues interests were by firfst discussing among themselves whksh goals from year one had 
been met and whk:h had not and then organizing a variety of ways to solksit the concerns and 
interests of school me.iibers and the community. This included arranging for discussions to be 
led by sfte committee members at department meetings, developing sun/eys for students, 
teachers, and comnHJnity members, and conducting interviews with all faculty members. 
Because the goal development process involved everyone, almost all inten/iewees were 
knowledgeable about the process. Although a lot of different types of infonnation were being 
gathered, the goal devekjpment process was viewed as easier year two because, according to 
one site committee chsiir, "in year two people knew where they wanted to go so discussion of 
problems was much more focused." As well, schools had already had some experience In 
developing goals so the process was not new or unexpected. 

In the majority of continuation schools, the site committee collated the information and prepared a 
sumnrtary to iake back to the whole faculty for their review and final selectwn of goals. In one 
large high school, however, the Oregon Alliance (through Oregon State University) was hired to 
interview all faculty n^embers and that information was taken by sKe committee members to a 
conference in Berid on restnjcturing schools where conference consultants assisted in the 
prioritization and articulation of the schoors goals. According to an inten/iewee, as a result of this 
effort, the 2020 grant proposal for year two was rewritten. 

As a result of the goal setting process, nwst schools selected a combination of new goals and 
continuation goals. Often the continuation goals were modified to reflect new informatton that had 
been gathered. Staff were informfd of the goals in faculty meetings and by written 
communication. None of the continuation high schools visKed had an overarching school 
Improvement theme that had tnje intellectual coherence in the sense that the goals selected 
constituted an integrated whole. Without a well-defined mission, goals selected by continuatk>n 
high schools tended to be more fragmented. For example, although a school's focus may have 
been on reducing the dropout rate among at-risk students, the type of goals selected- 
governance, professional devetopment, and student locus-were not woven into a larger fabric 
where organizattonal means were matched tc organizattonal ends. Problems here may lie with 
issues and concems associated with the organizational complexity of high schools discussed 
eariier. 
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Mkldle/)unior high schools. The organizational complexity associated wKh high schools is less 
often the case in middle and Junior high schools, especially when there had been a decision to 
move from a departmentalized stmcture typical of junior high schools to a grade level/core 
subject structure associated with middle schools. Two of the continuation schools visited have 
moved to the new middle school organization, and the junior high school visited is a cross 
between the two stmctures. Where it exists, departmentalization is primarily in core subjects. In 
simplifying the organizational stmcture, it has been easier to bring faculty together to engage in 
goal setting activities. As well, schools at this level are smaller, making it possible to conduct a 
faculty meeting where everyone has opportunity for input. The combination of these two factors 
has enabled faculties to initiaily get together and review the degree to which goals from the 
previous year had been attained and, through discussion, to come to consensus about the 
direction the school was to take in its school Improvement activities for the following year. This 
was tine for both the continuation schools and the nonfunded school. 

Using a variety of data gathered at the end of the year one project, sKe committees assessed 
their schoors progress toward goal attainment and then convened a faculty meeting to discuss 
their findings and next steps. Discussion typically centered on a school Improvement theme and 
the kind of goals needed to address the issue. In partk:ular, year one goals were reviewed for 
their overall fit with a school Improvement program and whether they shoukJ be modified or 
abandoned altogether. Although surveys were devetoped and administered to faculty and 
community members, interviewees noted that the goal setting process for year two was less 
formal than that used for year one and relied a toX on the subjective views of faculty members 
expressed during meetings and less on quantifiable data. If there was a recognizable pattern to 
the goal setting process it reflected more of an iterative process between the site committee and 
the larger faculty where infonnation was exchanged and goals honed on a regular basis. Despite 
the more indivkJualistic nature of Informatton gathering, the majority of people Interviewed felt 
they were involved In the goal setting process and their views were reflected in the devek)pment 
of goals for year two. 

As a result of the goal setting activity that took place in each of the schools, goals selected 
generally were to continue working on some of year one's goals and to modify those goals where 
sufficient progress had not been made. Rarely was a brand new goal Instituted. Schools at this 
level generally had from one to three goals, and they tended to be related to one another and 
loosely connected to an overarching school phitosophy or misston. Once goals had been decided 
on, faculty were infornied by the site committee in a faculty meeting and by written 
comnnunk;atk)n. 

Elementary schools. More than any of the other two levels, elementary schools tend to operate 
as a family. Their size and homogeneity among staff (in tenns of similarity in educational 
preparation), as well as having had experience in working together on goal devetopment and 
project implementatton this last year made it relatively easy for elementary schools to come 
together and devek>p goals for year two. Using the faculty meeting as the most appropriate 
venue for discussing project goals, staff, led by site committee members, k>oked first at their 
former goals vis-a-vis their school improvenoent program data (e.g., test data, sun/eys) that had 
been gathered during year one and then determined next steps, or as one interviewee said, 
"asked themselves what they could do better." 

The extent to whteh a school had a cogently-designed and well-articulated school improvement 
program made a difference in the ease faculties had with this stage of project devetopment. A 
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coherent school improvement program augured well for assembling relevant data to develop or 
refine goals that could seive as organizational means to an organizational mission. Here, what 
mattered was that goals-regardless of whether they were new, the same as in year one, or a 
nrwdification of last year's-fit together and represent a coherent sense of purpose. This often 
resulted in a school having multiple related goals. An example of a project with an overarching 
school improvement theme that was used to guide project development was in a small 
<tlementary school in a small district. The school improvement program focused on the 
improvement of student pert onnance in writing through four related goals that dealt with 
instructional practices, writing assessment, staff devebpment training to expand teachers' 
knowledge of educational theories and practices related to writing curricuium and writing 
assessment, and establishing procedures to guide community involvement in the schoolwide 
f ucus on improving student perfonnance in writing. Site committee members indicated that they 
felt they had the fuH support and encouragement of their principal/superintendent to "thing big." 
that is, to develop a comprehensive program improvement plan. Not surprisingly, all interviewees 
in this school could discuss not only the goal development process but the relationship of the 
goals to the school's school improvement program. 

In a similar vein, one of the nonfunded schools decided to move from its past school improvement 
focus on writing assessment to that of teaching thinking and writing skills to students. As a group, 
siaff concluded that a togical next step in their school improvement program was to focus their 
efforts on learning how to instruct students in the area of thinking and writing. Goals devetoped 
by the faculty focused on this theme and included staff devetopment training in instructional 
practtees to teach thinking and writing. 

By way of contrast, an elementary school in a medium-sized district had three major goals that 
were not concatenated to an overarching school improvement theme or plan. Although the site 
committee had worked hard to bring the school together, faculty members had been unable to 
cohere around school improvement issues or to devetop an overall school mission. Major 
concerns at this school centered instead on personnel problems that had been escalating over 
the last year. At the tinoe of the site visit faculty expressed concern about a posstt)le mutiny. The 
splintered goals, while each an important issue in its own right, reflected, and was perhaps 
symptomatk: of, the difficulty the faculty had in being able to worit together in the development of 
a schoolwide project. 

In sum, elementary schools with ? clear viston of where they wanted to go and with a staff that 
shared beliefs in the central school misston were able to devetop clear goals to gukle them there. 
Faculties worked together using the faculty meeting as the setting to brainstonn and prioritize 
salient ideas and issues and to develop a school inprovement program with related goals and 
activities. In schools without an overall sense of misston or unity of purpose and a commitment 
among faculty the goal development process resulted in goals that were fragmented and that 
hung together only k)osely, if at all. 

New Projects 

The goal devetopment process in newly funded schools is quite similar to that foltowed by 
continuation schools, with the exception of the step involving the evaluation of prior goals, and is 
neariy kientical to steps followed by continuation sites last year prior to their being funded. Also 
the same as last year's new sites is the level of enthusiasm exuded by faculty during interviews. 
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Indeed, faculty In newly funded schools exhibited a fen/or that matched the level of enthusiasm 
expressed by continuation sKes last year. There Is, without question, a special feeling 
engend3red In schools where faculty have worked together, often for the first time, in developing 
school Improvement goals. The goal development process pulls disparate groups together and 
with the direction provided by sHe committees sets the foundation for the beginning of site-based 
manageiDent In a school. Site convnittees were Instmmental In making this process happen. 
How the newly funded sites handled this task varies, again by school level. The small sample 
(only one new elementary and one new high school were visited) predudes any analysis by 
Softool size. 

High school. According to interviewees, the goal setting process at this small high school 
closely resembled the way staff have selected their yearly school goals. Hence staff were familiar 
with and comfortable working together on issues that concern the school and its community. 

Despite Its relatively small size (approximately 333 students) , faculty did not just meet as one 
group to discuss goals. Faculty are departmentalized by discipline and the issues associated 
with a school having distinct occupational communities were also present here suggesting that 
the organizational stmcture of high schools (predicated on the disciplinary training of teachers) is 
a more powerful determinant of behavior than school size alone. Consequently, site committee 
members used department meetings, sun/eys, and faculty meetings to solicit the staffs' concerns 
about school-related issues that needed to be addressed. According to Inten/iewees, there was a 
lot of faculty involvement In this stage of project development. Site committee members 
organized and analyzed the information gathered from these different sources and established 
priorities for the staff to review. In an iterative process involving the site committee and the 
faculty, goals were refined. Staff were informed of their SIPD goals in a faculty meeting and by 
written communication. 

Although the school's size is closer to the enrollment of an elementary school, it is possible that 
the organizational complexity of high schools discussed earlier makes development of an 
overarching framework that could be used to guMe the development of related goals a more 
complicated task for faculty. An alternative for high schools facing this dHf k:ulty is for them to 
develop a long-range school improvenf>ent plan that focuses attention on a set of generic skills 
that apply to all disciplines (e.g., writing, higher order thinking skills) with goals delineated for year 
one, year two, etc.. Adjustments and modif Nations coukj be made at the end of each year. By 
developing a central theme and then seeing tong instead of wide, it may be easier to concatenate 
related goals over a period of time greater than one school year, rather than trying to attempt a tot 
in a short duratton of time. Accommodating differences has seemingly forced high schools to 
think wkle at the expense of creating a coherent sense of purpose. Missing Is a well-defined 
misston. 

fMlddle/junlor high schools. The goal devetopment process in the four new schools at this level 
involved nearly every faculty member In each of the schools as well as interested members of the 
community. Inten^lewees repeatedly commented that the process emptoyed in selecting their 
schoors goals was different from any prevtous experience they had In identifying school goals. 
For several schools, goals had been prevtously "handed down," that Is, faculty had been told 
what the schools goals were by the administrators who had formulated them. In one school, 
interviewees noted that goals had never been devetoped before so the experience of there even 
being schools goals was novel. 
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Site committee members took responsibility in each of the schools to gather p>?^i9nent infomtation 
for this stage of project development. In all schoob. data were collected from e variety of 
different sources that included, for example, sun/eys to students, parents, teachers, and 
administrators, student logs and journals, different kinds of test data (e.g., achievement, writing) 
student and teacher demographic data (o.g., student discipline referrals, student attendance data, 
number of sick days used by teachers, etc.), intewiews with teachers, department meetings, and 
faculty meetings. According to interviewees, the purpose of generating such a large data base 
was to be able to adequately assess how their schools were doing in all areas. Apparently staff 
in some schools had been toki that "with 2020, the possibilities are limitless.' Encouraged to 
think big, site committees went about collecting data with aest and a determinalton to cover the 
entire landscape. Site committees collated the data and devetoped priorities and then shared the 
Informatton with either the entire faculty, departments, or task forces that had been established 
specifteally for the purpose of developing goals. For example, in one mkWIe school, the site 
committee Wentlfied priorities from the data, took the informatton to the faculty for discussion and 
then took a consensus vote to determine where the school's focus should be. Areas where 
faculty had full agreement became the schoors 2020 goals. In another school, interviewees 
talked about having divided into teams to discuss the data that had been amassed and to develop 
priorities. They then returned to a large faculty setting for further discussion. Site committees 
took the information gleaned from this setting and devetoped a survey which they took back to the 
teams. Teams were asked to prtority-order the areas and the klentically top ranked items 
became the school's goals. 

Goals devetoped using the methods described resulted in the direction schools would take in their 
school improvement project. In essence, the goals themselves became the schoofs SIPD 
program. One school, however, went about the process differently by first devetoping a viston 
statement as a group and using the site committee to operattonalize the statement into goals. 
Here, a well-dtfined misston drove the generatton of goals and attendant activittos. 

In summary, in all of the schools visited, the goals devetoped reflected a tot of involvement by 
faculty and often community members and represented the interests and concerns of most staff 
members. Site committees took great care in gathering relevant informatton from a wide variety 
of sources and assumed responsibility for writing the goals. Faculty were informed of the final 
selectton of goals in faculty meetings and by written communtoation. 

Elementary school. A faculty brainstomning sesston dedicated to addressing the questton '^fvhat 
can be done to improve our school?" was the vehfcle used for inllially gathering informatton to 
develop the school's improvement focus. Small resource committees then took the Ideas and 
developed a theme from whtoh goals fvere generated. The faculty then reconvened to review the 
general directton that had surfaced as a top priority (which, interestingly, is the directton the 
distrto* is heading) and the goals that had been selected. According to all interviewees, there was 
a tot of faculty involvement and directton provided by the site committee. 

Changes in Goal Setting Processes 

It is clear from talking to faculty in the 24 schools that, confH>ared to their previous experiences 
(prtor to HB2020) in school goal setting activKiis, there has been a substantial increase in the 
amount and type of activity related to goal setting, as well as improvement In the degree of 
collaboratton surrounding matters of educattonal goal setting since the start of the SIPD project. 
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Without question, faculty at all tevels in boti) continuation and new schools were responsible for 
establishing the goals for their projects and, in the case of continuation sites, for evaluating 
whether goals from year one had been reached. 

The fact that SIPD goals were, according to inten/iewees. "their goals" distinguishes SIPD goals 
from the majority of goals many of the schools had prior to HB2020. Indeed, in prior years, most 
goals adopted as school goals had been district goats or an adaptation of the district's goals and 
the goal development process was, according to teachers, little more than a sanctioning of these 
goals. According to interviewees, previous school goals generally were abstract or vague and not 
meaningful in the sense that teachers Knew how to reach the goals. Even though principals of 
SIPD schools were actively involved in school improvement activities and in particular were 
credited with having a clear vision of where they wanted to take the school and the l(nowledge of 
how to get there, interviewees kept coming back to the fact that the SIPD goals were "their 
goals," not administrator's or central office's goals, and that this is what made SIPD projects 
different. Moreover, because of their involvement in the goal development process, most 
interviewees sakJ they had a general sense of how they were going to reach the goals. This was 
particularly tme in sites that had a clearly defined, coherent school improvement program. 

The extent to which a school had a carefully articulated central school mission made a difference 
in its ability to assemble relevant data to develop or refine goals that coukJ serve as 
organizational means to an organizational end. In schools with an overarching school 
improvement theme or plan what mattered in the devetopment of goals was that they fit together 
and represent a coherent sense of purpose. Small to medium-sized elementary and mkklle/junior 
high schools had an easier time developing and working from this type of goal development 
model. School size and homogeneity among staff, as well as prior experience in devetoping 
school goals, are factors that likely enable this to occur. High schools, by way of comparison, 
generally did not have an organizing template and this resulted in the development of more 
fragmented unrelated goals. Organizational diversity acc nts in large part for this difference in 
goal devek>pment. High schools are stmcturally different! i i organizatnns with faculty 
representing diverse backgrounds. Such circumstances have resulted in a greater tendency 
toward the development of multiple goals that represent the interests and concerns of different 
constituencies. The goals developed generally are more diffusa, and they have tended to be 
more process oriented (e.g., with a governance focus, with a professtonal development focus) 
rather than focusir. i on academic excellence. In these schools, interviewees were less likely to 
be able to cite the goals as much as they could discuss the goal development process and their 
involvement in a variety of professional development activities to reach one or more of the goals. 

In sum. goal development in each of the schools visited was a dynamic process that was 
orchestrated by site committees. All faculty members were invo^ed, although involvement was 
handled differently in elementary schools, mkJdle/junior high schools, and high schools. Faculty 
members attributed their level of commitment to reaching the goals to their influence and 
involvement in the goal developmem process. 
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Assessment of Educational Progress of 
School Programs and Students 



Overview 

One of the components necessary for an effective school Improvement project is a system of 
accountability that will enable both the participants and their audiences to know how well the 
project is meeting its intended purpose. Consequently, schools must have not only a clear 
picture of their goals but a way to measure progress toward meeting these objectives and a way 
to detennine if goais have been met. Assessment of a schoors school improvement project thus 
takes place at several intervals in a project's implementatton. Stakehoklers interested in a 
project's outcome will focus their attention on whether the project's goals have been attained. 
Data collected during the course of a project are also important because they can assist project 
decision makers in formulating mid-course changes and corrections that may be necessary to 
reach project goals. 

SIPD schools are required at the time of proposal devek)pment to kJentify how progress toward 
goal attainment will be measured and how they will determine if goals have been met. In 
particular, as the architects of their schoors 2020 projects, sKe committees have been delegated 
responsibility for establishing the indicators to be used to assess their project's progress in 
meeting goals and objectives and the decision criteria for judging whether goals have been 
attained. Hence, indicators selected are to be matched to the goals selected in ;;ie sense that the 
data gathered for the purpose of determining goal attainment actually provide adequate and 
accurate information on vvhich to make a judgement. 

SIPD schools have been involved in assessing if their project goals are being met; however, this 
area has posed more problems for schools than any other feature of HB2020. While most 
schools at all levels have experienced diff knjlty in this area, schools with continuatton projects- 
and partk:ularly those with well-defined and coherent school improvement projects-have had 
fewer problems than newly funded schools. The sectton of the interview protocol dealing with 
assessment activities frequently led respondents to ask Inten/iewers what was meant by some of 
the questtons, parttoularly the questton asking about information collected to determine progress 
toward reaching the schoors 2020 goals. The greatest difficulty came in relating assessment 
activities being undertaken in a school to measuring goal attainment. In most cases, 
inten/iewees' level of awareness and understanding corresponded with their role in the project's 
implementatton, to the clarity of the project goals, and to indlvkJuals' past experience with 
assessment and evaluation activities. IndlvkJuals ctoser to the design and implementation of their 
project-usually the site committee members-generally had a better grasp of the role of 
assessment and evaluation and the data being gathered. 

Site committee members w )re generally able to Wentify specifk: practices being employed to 
measure progress toward goal attainment, e.g.. collecting and scoring writing samples, 
documenting patterns of student absenteeism and discipline referrals. Uentifying the number of 
partkilpants attending workshops and conferences, examining student test scores in certain 
areas, etc.. and to discuss how the practices either were or oouM be used to make modiftoattons 
and adjustments in their project's goals. Sophlstk^tton in knowledge and Ks application 
increased with experience resulting in site committee members In continuatton projects being 
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appreciably more informed about and comfortable with assessment activities and their 
relationship to the evaluation of project goal attainment than site committee members in new 
projects. This was also true for non-site committee members. Non-site committee members in 
most of the continuation projects could talk about assessment practices, whereas non-site 
committee members in all new projects had the vaguest understanding of assessment and 
evaluation activities. The nature and extent of one's l(nowledge about and Implementation of 
assessment and evaluation practices in SIPD schools thus varied by one's proximity to the 
project, Clarity of the project, and to onft's past experience in project development and 
implementation. Level of awareness and implementation of assessment activities in nonfunded 
schools were contingent on the degree to which a project was actually being implemented. In 
schools where projects were being implemented, data gathering was done infomially. The 
differences briefly described above will be explored more fully in the sections that follow. 

Continuation Projects 

In comparison to a year ago when site visits were first made to 2020 schools, discussions with 
faculty in those schools this year yielded a much different picture. The depth and breadth of their 
undCiStandlng about the relationship between assessment and evaluatior. activitios and their 
project's goals was generally much greater. In elementary schools and middle/junior high schools 
in particular, both site and non-site committee members were able to talk about data that were 
being collected to measure progress in goal attainment and, importantly, how data were being 
used. A year ago, by contrast, this subject was met with uncertainty and confusion. 

According to inten/iewees, their knowledge had increased as a result of several factors. First, 
there was a more relaxed school environment during year two (particularly in schools that had 
elected to divide their funding over a two-year perk)d), whk:h allowed faculty to spend more time 
in areas that had been given short shrift in year one. The whirl of seemingly non-stop 
professional development activity during year one had occupied the attention and energy of most 
faculty interviewed last year. Second, year two was considered Ihe implementation year." This 
year school" NQre dedicated to actually appVing the skills faculty had acquired through a variety 
of professtonal devetopment activities last year, and this required bringing the project into the 
scliool and the classroom. Doing so demanded that faculty know how to gather informatton to 
ensure that project goals were being reached. Not surprisingly, this was far easier in schools with 
a coherent school improvement project. Third, with a year of experience behind them faculty felt 
sanguine about managing the implementatton of a project that was theirs, and this included 
feeling more self-assured and thus competent about how to evaluate their project. As a 
consequence of these factors, Interviewees were able to move with relative ease from a 
discusston about data collected prior to year two to establish areas of need to a discussion about 
the kind of data being collected during the current school year to measure progress toward goal 
attainment and how data were being used. Many indivUluals were themselves gathering data in 
their classrooms which were then used by site committee members in assessing the schooPs 
progress in reaching specifto goals. For example, a non-site committee member in a small 
elementary school described how each classroom teacher was responsible for a writing process 
time during each week. Writing samples were collected two to three times during the year and 
the infonnation gleaned form the scoring was used to evaluate the schoors goals. According to 
this interviewee, Ihe faculty is going through the evaluation process very carefully." 
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The finding that iiAerviewees were familiar with the kind of data being collected at their school 
during the course of the year was especially tnie at the elementary and middle/junior high school 
levels in schools with an overarching school improvement program that was academically 
focused. Here goals were clearly tied to a program, and faculty members saw their role and 
responsibility in achieving the goals in the project and in gathering information to be used to 
assess progress being made to reach the goals. For inten/iewees in these sites, the data 
collected usually had a relationship to assessing whether goals had been reached. Where 
confusion arose, it had to do with interviewees being uncertain about how some kinds of data, 
e.g., sun/eys, couM be used to measure goal attainment. The link was too nebulous. In these 
cases specifically and in all cases generally, the extent to which an evaluation consultant or 
specific individi: aic on a site committee had responsibility for overseeing the evaluatton of the 
project made a difference in inten/iewees' level of understanding. These individuals educated the 
faculty about assessment and evaluation activities and their relationship to measuring goal 
attainment. 

In addition to this difference from year one, there was an increase in the level of sophistic uion 
among interviewees as to how data were actually being used. It is one thing to be knowledgeable 
about assessment activities; it is another to understand how the data are used and then to 
actually use the infomnatton to make changes in a project. Individuals at all levels talked about 
the utility of the informatton being gathered from a number of sources. In one elementary school 
kindergarten teachers described their "self-esteem curriculum" and how the information they 
gathered from observing students reactions to and interactions with one another was used to 
guide their discusstons during parent conferences. The principal in this school also commented 
on the effects of the program in temis of the decrease in the number of discipline referrals. Me 
had documented the number of discipline referrals on a month-by-month basis prior and 
subsequent to the implementation of the cunrksulum and had noticed a sharp decline in referral 
rates (except around holkiays) and had used the informatton in discussions and brainstorming 
sessions wKh faculty. At a middle school both site and non-site committee members talked about 
the school's use of writing assessment data to modify classroom practices. In this case, one of 
the school's goals focused on improvement in student writing, and data gathered were used to 
kientify areas in need of improvement. High schools reported similar experiences in the utility of 
the data being collected, however, the level of knowledge about assessment activities in general 
was greater among site committee members than among non-site committee members. This 
partly has to do with the difficulty of disseminating this kind of informatton to a large group of 
indivkJuals. Just bringing them together for this type of discusston can be an ovenwhelming task. 
And partly the problem resMes in the nature of 2020 projects in high schools: They are 
predominantly driven by IndivkKial goals that are not generally part of an integrated whole. Thus, 
the nature of one's involvement is structurally fragmented from the beginning, and for the most 
part, only those involved directly in the attainment of a particular goal are acquainted with its 
assessment activities. Familiarity wtth data collection, then, is centered on one's involvement in 
goal-related activities and does not necessarily extend to an understanding beyond this, i.e., to 
the project as a whole. Despite this tendency toward myopia, high school level Inten/iewees dkl 
exhibit an increased understanding of assessment activities this year than they had last year, with 
the level of awareness being greater for site committee members. 

In sum. Interviewees in schools with continuation projects were appreciably more informed about 
assessment and evaluation activities related to their SIPD project this year than they were when 
inten/iewed last year. Inten/iewees at all levels were able to describe data gathering efforts and 
how data were being used to assess progress toward reaching goals and changes in practices 
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that had resulted from analyzing the data they had collected. Individuals attributed the change 
from year one to year two to several factors that were related to t)oth the actual project and 
themselves. The fact that year two was for most sites Ihe Implementation year" made It easier to 
identify Indicators of change and to focus attention on evaluation, and the fact that people had a 
year of experience made them more comfortable and confident of their ability to gather data and 
to know how to use the information collected. 

New Projects 

Thv«i relatively low level of awareness of and knowledge about assessment and evaluation 
activities among site and non-site committee interviewees In schools with new projects ctosely 
resembles that fourvd a year ago during site visits to new schools. Unfortunately, however. *he 
small number of new schools visited this year, particularly at the elementary and high school 
levels, precludes a comprehensive analysis of this aspect of the SIPD projects In the six new 
schools. Nevertheless, despite the small sample, a finding that surfaced in the analysis of 
interviews for continuation projects and that appeared in the analysis of interviews from a middle 
school with a new project will be used to frame the discusston and bring clarity to why new 
projects are so different from continuation projects with respect to interviewees' understanding of 
assessment and evaluation activities. 

As noted previously, one's experience with and proximity to the design and implementation of a 
project accounted for the increased knowledge and understanding of all facets of project 
assessment and evaluation in continuation schools. In addltton, actual project implementation 
made a difference In interviewees' level of awareness of the relationship between data gathering 
efforts and how data were being used to assess progress in attaining project goals. The fact that 
a concrete project was being put into place made It easier to klentify Indicators of change. In 
contrast, the "getting ready stage" typical of a project's first year has been too abstract for most 
interviewees to hoM onto in their discusstons about assessment. This was clear at all levels and 
was most pronounced in schools without a coherent school improvement program. By and large, 
interviewees in these schools were simply not aware of what was being done to evaluate their 
project or to determine if SIPD goals had been reached. Although they coukl identify certain 
practices, e.g.. keeping a wellness tog. documenting who attended what professtonal 
development activities, collecting test data, administering a survey to staff, students, and 
community menfU>ers. etc.. most interviewees had only the vaguest understanding of how these 
data were going to be used. 

This was not the case in the middle school that found Itself Implementing Its project during year 
one. According to site committee interviewees, they thought aN SIPD schools did it this way. 
Everyone interviewed was dancing so fast that they dkJ not realize that they were doing two years 
worth of activities in one year. Complicating matters, yet seemingly not dissuading anyone, were 
three addiitonal factors: this school had learned It had received a 2020 grant when the school 
year was just beginning and thus had. in facultys' eyes, some catch-up work to do. the school 
was implementing an Onward to Excellence (OTE) project concurrent with their 2020 project, and 
the school had a new principal. Despite what coukl have slowed up a process or In some cases 
even killed H. interviewees discussed how they had designed a study skills program that Included 
several compon^'^. trained indivMuals to work with students in the labs, and were collecting 
data to document how the study skills program was doing. Every interviewee coukl discuss the 
program, the data being collected (students' grades, attendance, wotlt completed, progress in 
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homewoik, and teacher opinion sheets on each student In the program), and how the data were 
being used. Whether data were actually being used to modify elenwnts of their project Is difficult 
to know because of the hurried nature of the project. The problems this school faced were how to 
maintain the energy level and enthusiasm of sKe committee members so as to sustain the 
momentum established and to spread project responslblilty among more faculty-not how to 
Increase Individuals' knowledge about assessment and evaluation. 

When considering the importance of addressing how schools can assess and evaluate their 
project's first year in a way that is meaningful for everyone, the fact that a concrete, tangible 
experience seems to have made a dlMerence for one new school Is very telling. It suggests that 
part of the difficulty faced by new schools, especially those without a coherent, well-artlculated 
school Improvenwnt program, is how to design concrete goals and assessment activities in 
tandem. Since they operate in reciprocal fashion, at the time goals are devetoped. assessment 
activities shouW also be developed. The link cannot be oblkjue. Optimally, there shoukJ be an 
overarching school Improvement program that guWes the devetepment of goals and assessment 
activKles and all faculty should be involved in this stage of project devetopment. 

The issue for new schools, then, is to streamline their data collectton efforts to match their goals 
and to make the relattonship between the two clear. Contrary to views expressed by some 
Interviewees that It was too early to collect data or that It was too early to note change, with 
proper training In assessment and evaluation technk^ues. K is neither too early nor too premature 
to devetop qualKative and quantitative indteators of outcomes and to note change no matter how 
incremental or subtle it may be. For example, qualitative measures couW focus on school and 
classroom processes and student and parent responses to new initiatives. Given the importance 
of evaluating different stages of project implementatton. faculties should be encouraged to devote 
more attentton to this area. 



Nonfunded Projects 

In the four schools with nonfunded projects, some assessment activities were taking place in 
three, and none were occurring in one school. The nature and extent of data collected were 
related to the degree to whteh a project was actually being Implemented. This ranged from nearly 
complete implementatton in one elementary school to what appeared to be random 
Implerrwntatton in another elementary school. In between was a high school that was attempting 
to collect data related \o the goal identified In its continuation project proposal and a middle 
school where sNe committee members were collecting data informally in an attempt to keep their 
project alive. 

The key to a successfully organized data collectton effort was a principal who had remained 
committed to the project and/or a cohesive sKe committee that had remained committed to the 
project. One elementary school had neither, and as one former site committee member 
commented, "lyouj need leadership to do or can for It. and we have a new principal who Is not 
comiritted to our project." Although some elements of last year's project are being Implemented 
in some classrooms, no data are being collected. The mkJdIe school has had a strong, active sKe 
committee that has been tracking the nurriber of student detenttons. absences, discipline 
referrals, and In-house suspenstons in an effort to see If change had occurred as a result of 
Implementing a self-esteem program. This had been one of the school's SIPD goals planned for 
year two and continues to be an interest among faculty. The principal of the high school has 
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remained committed to reducing the dropout rate among at-risk students in his school and is 
coiiecting attendance data on students and has asl<ed teachers to send problem students to him. 
However, according to interviewees, interest and enthusiasm among faculty are at best erratic, 
and H has been difficult to get the project off the ground. The prindpai has apparently been 
unable overtime to kindle the spirit of the entire faculty In an area he feels is important. The 
remainirig elementary school is an example of a school with the key ingredients necessary to 
keep a nonfunded project not only alive but moving. As noted in the discusston on goal 
development, the faculty at this school decided to move from its original interest in learning how 
to assess students' writing to that of leam«ng how to teach thinking and writing skills to students. 
According to an interviewee, "the school used to work on writing gtobally, and teachers now work 
on one area at a time until students achieve a reasonable mastery of an area. Using data 
collected prior to year two, the school is now able to focus on specif te areas of need." The 
principal and the site committee have been the key to this happening. Teachers are receiving 
training (to t9 discussed in the section on professional development activities), and they are 
collecting writing samples. According to an interviewee, "the writing samples are used to modify 
instruction in writing and thinking acquisition." All faculty have been involved in the project, and 
although it is going at a slower pace because of the lack of funding, faculty are committed to 
carrying ol;! the intent of the project. The project goal is an extenston of a district goal, so in 
addKion to principal support and encouragement, the distrk:t has also supported the school's 
mission. 

In sum, it is clear in reviewing the interviews conducted at rwnfunded sites that despite the fact 
that SIPD money had not been forthcoming, the work done in preparatton of each school's 
continuatton project applicatton has been the springboard for continuing wrth as many aspects of 
a project as are possible. The key to this endeavor appears to be a strongly committed principal 
and/or site committee; wrthout erther, the foundation has been weakened and as seen in one 
school, rt has been nearty impossible to keep the project intact. And without a project, there is no 
data collection to assess goal attainment. 

Changes in Assessment and Evaluation Activities 

A year ago SIPD schools at all levels stmggled wKh a requirement in the legislatton that charged 
sites with the responsibility for assessing their project's progress in attaining Ks goals. When 
interviewed last year, both sKe and non-sHe crmmittep members had a difficult time hoMing onto 
any discusston that called for them to relate their data collectton activKies to measuring progress 
in achieving the goals they had set for themselves. Most project participants were unable to 
arttoulate how they were intending to evaluate whether change had occurred as a result of project 
activKies and H project goals had been reached. They could kJentif y certain data gathering 
practices, e.g., collecting writing samples, examining students' test scores in certain areas, 
kientifying the number of parttoipants attending workshops and conferences, collecting data on 
student absenteeism, etc., but couM not artk»jlate how these data were to be used. This finding 
was tme for sites at all levels, although site committee members tended to be more 
knowledgeable than non-site committee members, especially at the elementary and mMdle/junior 
high school levels. Given the importance that a system of accountability be in place and used, a 
recommendation was made that all SIPD sites be required to receive training in the areas of 
assessment and evaluation. 
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A return to 14 of the schools visited last year indlcatecl that in a yeai^s time, with no Identifiable 
training, project participants In the majority of schools could hold lucid conversations about a 
subject that had been met with uncertainty and confusion only a year before. Interviewees 
explained that project activities were different year two and the differences resulted In their being 
more confident and competent to carry out assessment and evaluation responstollitles. 
According to Inten/lewees, their knowledge about and understanding of assessment and 
evaluation activities as they related to measuring change had increased as a result of several 
factors. First, there was a more relaxed school environment in year two, and participants could 
engage In project activitleo that had been given short shrift during year one. Second, year two 
was their "implementation year," specificaliy, it was the time to put the project pieces together into 
an integrated whole. WHh a tangible project In place, faculty were able to Identify indicators of 
change that could be used to assess the effects of their project. Third, a year of experience in 
project design and implementation gave participants the confidence that they could cany out the 
requirements of HB 2020. As a consequence of these factors, both site and non-site 
Interviewees, particularly those at schools with a coherent school improvement program, were 
able to talk about assessment and evaluatton activities in their schools-specif toally what data 
were being collected and how they were being used. This was especially true at the elementary 
and mkJdIe school levels and less so at high schools where projects were defined more by their 
indivkiual goals than by an overarching izhoo\ improvenf>ent <hen)e. 

Visits this year to schools with new projects provkied an experience of deja vu. Conversations 
with site and non-site committee members in five out of the six schools echoed what was heard 
last year. The sixth new school illuminated why schools with contlnuatton projects had been able 
to make the kind of changes from year one to year two that they noted In their dlscusstons. One 
mkMIe school had deckled to do what was typk:ally accomplished In two years in one year, and 
was actually implementing Hs project. The concretaness of the project made rt possible for faculty 
to identify indk:ators of change, to collect relevant data, and to know how to use the data . The 
diffk:utty (other) schools with new projects were having was related to how to devetop indk:ators 
of change for goals that were process oriented (e.g., with a governance focus, with a professtonal 
development focus) or that were abstract. (This problem has also arisen In schools with 
continuatton projects, spedficatty high schools. In these schools, these kinds of goals often 
the project in the sense that there Is not coherent school improvement program that weaves 
these goals into an Integrated whole. Professtonal development goals and governance goals that 
are concatenated to a larger organizattonal misston do not pose this problem.) Once a project 
had been concretized and put into place the task was, according to inten/iewees, a lot easier. 

In light of the importance of developing and Implententlng a system d accountability and of what 
Is known about the difference In practices in schools with new and continuation projects. It is 
important that schools with new projects learn to design concrete goals and assessment activities 
In tandem, not In Isolatton from one another. T^iis is partk^ularly important for the types of goals 
schools are devek)ping for their first year. Of even greater importance, however. Is devetopment 
of a school improvement project that represents an integrated whole. Goals and the means for 
assessing progress toward reaching the goals need to be related to a unified program. Last year 
an evaluation consultant In one school had assisted faculty in devek>ping such a p^'>gram, and It 
made a difference in inten/lewees' level of knowledge and understanding and In their ability to 
discuss assessment activities In relatton to their project's goal attainment. 

As a final note, schools with nonfunded projects generally are collecting data only informally and, 
with the exceptton of one elementary school that Is implementing Its project, data are not being 
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used to assess progress toward goal attainment. School leadership and a strong cohesive oiie 
comniittee are credited with the extent to which a project is being implemented arKi to any data 
collection activKies that are being undertaken. 
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School-Based Management 



Overview 

One of the major thrusts of the SIPD program was to move schools in the direction of school- 
based management. As a locally implemented collaborative management system, this meant 
having the faculty actively share in the educational planning and decision making of the school. 

The major rationale for implementing school-based management was the belief that the closer to 
students decisions are made which affect them, the more likely It is that the dedston will truly 
serve the students. With adequate authority at the school level, many important dedstons 
affecting personnel, curriculum, and the use of resources can be made by people who are in the 
best position to make them. Through the implementation of site committees composed of a 
principal, teachers, classified staff, parents, community members, and occastonally students, 
indivkJuals work together on the attainment of school-related goals. This typically has included 
responsibility for deciding on the goals to their actual implementation and evaluatk>n. By 
employing the vehicles of partk:ipation-open communication, interdependent responsibilities, 
team deciston making, and problem soiving, individuals Involved in school-based management 
are expected to feel a heightened sense of joint involvement and contribution to decistons. At the 
school organization level, implementing some fomi of school-based management was intended to 
result in a more cohesive organization with highly integrated work teams, good intergroup 
relations, less conflict, and greater focus, and consensus on organizational goals. 

Variatton in the structure and operation of school-based management programs among the SIPD 
schools was produced by the process of local needs assessment and program planning. District 
organization imperatives and constraints and contingencies imposed by the larger environment in 
which the district operates also contributed to differences in the design and implementation of 
school-based management programs. 

Interviewees in the 24 schools visited were asked general questions relating to the design and 
operatton of their schoors site-based management system. In addltton, they were asked to XafK 
specifteally about the nature and extent of collaboratton and decision opportunities in their school 
and whether there had been a change in the k)cus of control over key dedsion domains that 
affect the work lives of teachers. 

Because the instltuttonal context in which schools operate and school leadership surfaced last 
year as critical variables in a schoors ability to operate autonomously, principals were asked this 
year to discuss their leadership role vis-a-vis the larger set of conditions (e.g., central office, 
superintendent, community, Instituttonal and regulatory agencies) that affect and influence the 
operation of their school. The intent here was to work our way out of the school and Into the 
school environment where many of the forces that shape school organizatton can be found. To 
assess a schoors autonomy from this broader perspective prindpals were asked their 
percepttons about: 1) the amount of control external authorities had on how their school was tun\ 
2) the degree of social homogeneity within the community (i.e.. whether there was broad 
agreement and support throughout the community about basic matters of educatton); and, 3) the 
extent to whk:h the school represented a turbulent versus a stable social environment (I.e., 
whether the school was plagued by problems such as poor academic performance, high turnover 
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among studeols, drugs, abseoleelsm, high drop-out rates or whether H was In a problenvf ree 
environment). Finally, principals were asked to evaluate their own Innuence over organization 
Issues such as establishing curriculum, detemilning Instructional methods, allocating school 
resources, setting policy, etc. Together, this Infomiatlon provides a larger context for 
understanding why some schools have been more successful than others In Implementing an 
effective site-based management system. 

The Role ofihe Principal 
The Elements of School Leadership 

Schools work In complex environments that Impose all sorts of demands. Parents have countless 
kJeas about what schools shouW do, and all schools must take parents Into account. All schools 
have governing boards whose demands schools are obligated to meet. And, all schools are 
surrounded by some sort of administrative apparatus that sees to It that the demands of k)cal. 
and Increasingly, federal and state authorities, are carried out. The problem for schools and for 
principals In particular Is that there is no guarantee that this welter of demands will be consistent 
In any way with effective schools. Indeed, the demands are likely to be Inconsistent with the 
development and operation of an effective school organization. 

As the leaders of schools, principals are the Indlvkluals responsible for deciding how to respond 
to the barrage of demands from authorities and Interests on the outside and how to balance these 
requests with the needs and Interests of Individuals In the schools. They must decide which 
demands to deflect and which ones to accommodate, and they must be able to protect the people 
in the schools-, iamely teachers-from the kinds of demands that make It difficult for schools to 
operate on a professional basis. Strong discretionary leadership Is thus a necessary prerequisite 
to the operation of an effective school organizatton. 

One of the distinctive characteristics of SIPD schools is leadership, specifically principals, who in 
the eyes of their staff are strong educattonal leaders. These principals, according to 
Interviewees, have a clear viston of where they want to take their school and the clear knowledge 
of how to get there. As judged by their own staff, principals of SIPD schools exhibited an array of 
leadership qualities-knowledge of school problems, openness with staff, clarity of strength and 
purpose, and a willingness to Innovate. They were able to articulate clear goals, exercise strong 
instmctlonal leadership, and held high expectattons and respect for students and teachers. 
Because of these qualities, many interviewees commented that their SIPD project was a natural 
extension of the directton their school was already heading, and they attributed this to the role 
their principal had taken with regard to overall school improvement-not just those elements of 
their SIPD project. Faculty members also perceived that their principal was able to deal 
effectively with the demands and pressures from parents, with excessK e administrative burdens, 
and with exigencies posed by the community. Importantly, inten/iewees also noted that their 
principals took pride In their schools and were Inclined to grant teachers substantial autonomy In 
their own spheres of expertise, to encourage their participation In decision making about 
Important matters of school poltoy, and to promote a context of interaction, exchange of Meas, 
and mutual respect. In sum, principals In the majority of SIPD schools treated their staff as tme 
prof essk>nals and were able to buikJ their schools around their professionalism. 
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These findings were consistent across ali levels of schools wtth both new and continuation 
projects, as well as for two of the nonfunded sttes (one elementary school and the middle school). 
School leadership was viewed as critical to schools being able to reach the goals they had set for 
themselves. However, the analysis of the inten/iews of principals indicates that there were 
differences in principals' ability to keep a school focused on its mission, to work effectively with 
parents and community, to motivate teachers, to marshall necessary resources, and the lil^e. The 
characteristics of princ^als ctted by interviewees were easier for principals to achieve in some 
schools than in others. The differences, according to principals, were related to the mix of people 
in the school and the conditions outside the school. During interviews principals were aslced to 
talk about their leadership role in a context larger than just describing the internal operation of 
their school with respect to their SIPD project. Specifically, they were aske6 about the 
relationship between events inside the school and the conditions outside the school. In response, 
principals talked about the community in which their school was nested and the roles of central 
office and the superintendent and the larger instttuttonal environment in the operation of their 
school. Mos\ principals interviewed felt they had enough autonomy and trust to conduct the 
affairs of their schools. This included, for example, having suffk^ient influence to establish 
currtoukjm. detennine instructtonal methods, alk)cate school resources, and set polk:y. IHaving 
adequate autonomy made a difference with regard to what they felt they couM accomplish as 
principals, namely, they could grant teachers' substantial autonomy to do their work. The nature 
and extent of teachers' autonomy was thus related to the schoors autonomy. The greater 
autonomy a principal felt a school had, the nx>re likely the principal was to be able to create a 
professtonal environment for teachers. This autonomy translated into teachers being actively 
involved in decistons that affected their work. 

Within the school, the size of and homogeneity anrtong faculty noted in an earlier discussk)n, as 
well as how tong staff had woiked together themselves and with their principal, were related to 
principals granting teachers autonomy. It appears that there is greater solMarity among faculty 
wKh similar backgrounds who have worked together for some time, and principals seemed nrwre 
receptive to devolving key deciitons to teachers when these conditions were present. Not 
surprisingly, the schoors climate is greatly enhanced when this occurs. 

Outskie the school, a school's autonomy was not related just to a progressively minded 
superintendent and central office staff, and principals were acutely aware of this in their 
discusstons about the larger environment in whtoh schools operate. The behavtor of 
superintendents and central office staff are influenced by condittons present in the school's (and 
district's) environment, namely the homogeneity of the community and the absence of serious 
problems that the school (and/or district) cannot handle itself. When a school vfas tocaied in a 
oomnnunlty where there were no serious conflicts of interest about important educattonal issues 
and no serious problems that the school couM not solve itself, a school was more autonomous 
and, in turn, teachers were more autonomous. In schools where there was broad agreement in 
the convnunity about bask: matters of educattonal policy, and where problems could be resolved 
using the resources available, principals felt they were in charge, as dkl teachers. This was mosX 
often the case in small to medium-sized schools in snuili to medkim-sized districts. Principals in 
these schools spoke of the support they received from the community and the involvement of 
parents in school activities. This was particulariy true in elenoentary schools and was highlighted 
during a conversatton with the elementary principal of one of the nonfunded projects. She spoke 
about the broad base of support within the schoors comnriuni*/ for activities In the school and 
noted, as an iilustratton of the support, the ease wtth whtoh the district had recently been able to 
pass both a tax base and a facilities bond. Staff In this school credited their principal with the 
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latitude they had in making decisions that affected their work iives and for being instrumental in 
keeping their 202O project alive. 

By way of contrast, schools (and distrk:ts) plagued by problems such as an unstp*)le financial 
sKuation, pooracademk: performance, drugs, absenteeism, high dropout rates, and poor social 
behavior, and that are located in heterogeneous communities where dissension anx)ng 
community members over school-related issues is high, are more inclined to be regulated and 
controlled. This control is imposed partly by the requirements of programs targeted to eliminate 
or reduce the effects of these problems and partly by a central offk:e and superintendent that are 
responsible for administering and managing the programs. In schools wtth these characteristtos 
autonomy was more restricted. This situation was likelier to occur in medium to large schools, 
partksularly high schools and some mkidle/junior high schools, in large urban districts (or distrk:ts 
having urban-like demographic characteristtes) where in additton to managing the requirements of 
myriad federal and state programs, administrators must play to a heterogeneous constttuency. 
Central control is greater in these kinds of environments. In these kinds of sites, a school's 
autonomy rested on the principars abiltty to insulate staff from outskle problems, to keep peace 
wKhin the community, and to negotiate latttude over school decisions with central offtoe 
administrators. The nature and extent of teacher autonomy in these schools also corresponded 
to the schooPs autonomy. Principals in these kinds of schools were more apt to talk about 
pockets of support in their community, but were also quick to point out that the nature of the 
support was not financial. Principals also talked about the increase in the nunrtber of at-risk 
students and changes in the composttk>n of the community (e.g., more "dysfunctional families"). 
Several SiPD projects were des^ned around helping the at-risk student populatton. In these 
schools it was not uncommon to hear interviewees taB( about devetoping and implementing 
programs to help increase students' self-esteem, to improve students' academic perfomnance in 
certain subjects, to keep students in school, and the like. 

In summary, the qualities imputed to principals of SlPO schools last year and again this year 
appear to be related both to one's personality and, importantly, to the extant set of conditions 
within and outside the school. The presence of both is apparently necessary for school and 
teacher autonomy to ex'r . 



School Leadership and Project Development Implementation 

In schools where faculty felt they worked as a team, where the principal was perceived more as 
leading and collaborating than managing, teachers in schools with new projects klentified the 
principal as the key to having been awarded the schoors SIPD grant. According to interviewees 
in these schools, principals were instrumental in alk>cating the aitical resources of time and 
personnel to enable staff to work together on their project applk:atk)n. With a collaborative 
woridng relationship in place, the stage had been set for their working together after the grant had 
been awarded. Teachers were able to operate as a true community of professtonals. With rare 
exceptton, interviewees associated the success of this collaborative work environment to their 
principal. Comments such as "people oriented," "process oriented," and "invested in school 
improvement" were common descriptors of principals in SIPD schools. In schoolc with 
continuation projects, principals were Mentif led as the "keeper of the dream." helping staff to 
overcome temporary disappointments or setbacks by maintaining the vision and reinforcing the 
unity of purpose. In worthing together as a community of professionals, staff reported that 
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schoolwide decisions related to project development and iniplementation were, when feasible, 
reached by discussion and consensus. Principals in continuation sites encouraged teachers to 
participate in planning and policy making and continued to make that a school, not just a project, 
priority. 

Although site committees were viewed most often as the catalyst for the project- related school 
improvement change process being undertaken in their school, it was the principal who was 
wklely regarded as the key to school improvement. This was almost universally the case in 
elementary schools, particulariy elementary schools in small districts, and was most often the 
case in middle school/juntor high schools, especially those in small to medium-sized 
decentralized districts. In high schools, the leadership attributes of the principal were kientified by 
inten/iewees, but the associatton between the SIPD projects and the role of the principal was not 
always clear. This is due to the size and organizational complexity of high schools, specifically 
the fact that at the time of the interviews SIPD projects had not yet covered the landscapes of 
most high schools, i.e., not all interviewees were intimately aware of all facets of their school's 
SIPD project and the role of the principal vis-a-vis the project. 

In closing, last year and again this year, an interesting paradox surfaced during the course of 
inten/iewing faculty members and administrators about the role of their principal. Faculty 
members, as noted in a previous discussion, viewed their principals as educatbnai leaders and 
attributed the school climate, among other things, to the leadership abilities of the principal. 
Principals, on the other hand, viewed themselves more as managers than as pedagogical leaders 
and ascribed the same school attributes to their ability to manage their schools well. High school 
principals, in particular, described themselves as managers and, because of their school's size 
and organizattonal complexity, did not view themselves as instructional leaders. Their staffs 6\d, 
however. The apparent contradk:tk>n may lie in one's interpretatk>n of the role of the principal as 
a visionary. In the eyes of faculty members, the principal who had both foresight and the means 
to assist staff in achieving goals was a loader; in the eyes of principals, this same individual who 
had the wherewithal to guk)<; his or her faculty on a school improvement course was a skilled 
manager of people and resources. 

SiPD Project Leadership 

The creatton of site committees was a requirement of the legislatton. Specifically, site 
committees were to establish new lines of communicatton between administrators and teachers, 
t)etween professionals and nonprof esstonals, and between the school staff and the community, 
and they were responsible for the Initial conceptualizatton, design, and orchestratton of their 
schoors SIPD project. In schools with both new and continuation projects, as well as two of the 
nonfunded sites (one elementary and the mkldle schooO, site committees generally were 
comprised of indivMuals (e.g., faculty, comnujnity members, central offk:e staff, school board 
members) who had been elected by faculty. In most schools, membership was for the entire 
school year, although in some cases, changes were made mid-year to altow more faculty the 
opportunity to participate. In continuatton projects and the two nonfunded sHes with active 
projects, approximately 50 percent of year one's site committee were re-elected for year two. 

As discussed in the section on goal development and on assessment and evaluation activities, 
site committeeii in all types of projects at all levels have been instrumental In laying the important 
groundworic for their project's development. They were viewed, according to interviewees last 
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schoolwide decisions related to project development and implementation were, when feasible, 
reached by discussion and consensus. Principals in continuation sites encouraged teachers to 
participate in planning and policy making a>xJ continued to make that a school, not just a project, 
priority. 

AKhough site committees were viewed most often as the catalyst for the project-related school 
improvement change process being undertaken In their school, it was the principal who was 
wklely regarded as the key to school improvement. This was almost universally the case in 
elementary schools, particularly elementary schools in small districts, and was most often the 
case in middle school/juntor high schools, especially those In small to medium-sized 
decentralized districts. In high schools, the leadership attributes of the principal were MentHied by 
inten/iewees, but the association between the SIPD projects and the role of the principal was not 
always clear. This is due to the size and organizattonal complexity of high schools, specifksally 
the fact that at the time of the interviews SIPD projects had not yet covered the landscapes ot 
most high schools. I.e., not all interviewees were intimately aware of all facets of their school's 
SIPD project and the role of the principal vis-a-vis the project. 

In closing, last year and again this year, an interesting paradox surfaced during the course of 
interviewing faculty members and administrators about the role of their principal. FacuKy 
members, as noted in a previous discussion, viewed their principals as educattonal leaders and 
attributed the school climate, among other things, to the leadership abilities of the principal. 
Principals, on the other hand, viewed themselves more as managers than as pedagogical leaders 
and ascribed the same school attributes to their ability to manage their schools well. High school 
principals, in particular, described themselves as managers and, because of their school's size 
and organizattonal complexity, did not view themselves as instructional leaders. Their staffs dkl, 
however. The apparent contradictton may lie in one's interpretatton cf the role of the principal as 
a vistonary. In the eyes of faculty members, the principal who had both foresight and the means 
to assist staff in achieving goals was a leader: in the eyes of principals, this same individual who 
had the wherewithal to guide his or her faculty on a school improvement course was a skilled 
manager of people and resources. 

SIPD Project Leadership 

The creatton of site committees was a requirement of the legislatton. Specifically, site 
committees were to establish new lines of communicatton between administrators and teachers, 
between professtonals and nonprofesstonals. arxt between the school staff and the community, 
and they were responsible for the initial conceptualization, design, and orchestration of their 
schoors SIPD project. In schools with both new and continuation projects, as well as two of the 
nonfunded sites (one e! ntary and the mkJdle school), site committees generally were 
comprised of indivkluals (e.g., faculty, community members, central office staff, school board 
members) who had been elected by faculty. In most schools, membership was for the entire 
school year, aKhough in some cases, changes were made mid-year to allow more faculty the 
opportunity to participate. In continuatton projects and the two nonfunded sites with active 
projects, approximately 50 percent of year one's site committee were re-elected for year two. 

As discussed in the section on goal development and on assessment and evahjatton activities, 
site committees in all types of projects at all levels have been instmmentat in laying the important 
groundwori( for their project's devek)pnr)ent. They were viewed, according to interviewees last 
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year and again this year as the catalysts for change, as the individuais having a clear vision of 
how to orchestrate change and improve their school, and as the group responsible for keeping 
the project alive. 

New projects. During a project's first year, regardless of level, this view has translated into more 
of a management responsibility which has Included making project-related decisions, directing 
project activities, keeping lines of communtoatton open, disseminating Information, overseeing 
professtonal devetopment activities, collecting and analyzing data, preparing reports, 
administering funds, developing and administering the mini-grant program, and maintaining a 
steady level of enthusiasm among faculty, in addition. sKe committee members had their regular 
teaching responsibilities. Not surprisingly, site committee members were exhausted at the time of 
interviews, but they dM not feel downtrodden from having too many things to do. Rather, they 
were kept buoyant, because they knew they were Instrumental in the major improvements taking 
place in their school. TNs feeling was enhanced further by colleagues' positive responses to the 
myriad activities they were involved in and by principals who reinforced the hard work of site 
committees by Including them in more school level decistons. According to Inten/iewees, as 
principals saw what site committees were capable of, more school level decistons were devolved 
to them. Both site and non-site committee members at all three levels in the six new schools 
shared similar views about the rotes and responsibilities of SIPD project leadership in their 
scliools. 

Continuation and Nonfunded Projects. During a project's second year, regardless of level, the 
nature of the project In nrast schools had changed enough to warrant new roles and 
responsibilities for project leadership. (This was also true for the two nonfunded sites that were 
implementing projects.; As noted in an earlier discusston, the second year in the majori^/ of sites 
was an implementatton year in the sense that faculties were taking the knowledge and skills 
acquired from activities they participated in during year one and actually trying them on. For 
some schools this meant that stmctural changes In a schoors organization or in the configuration 
of a school day were going to occur, for others It meant that a new curriculum or a new program 
was being implemented, and still for others It meant provMIng a different teaching arrangement 
for instructing students. Regardless of the nature of the project, the second year was perceived 
by both site and non-site committee members as different from year one and the differentness 
translated into some new roles and responsibilities for project leadersh^. Many management 
responsibilities from year one were still required of site committee members. Tasks such as 
directing project activities, disseminating informatton, overseeing professtonai devetopment 
actlvtties inckiding the administration of mini-grant programs, gathering and analyzing data, and 
preparing reports came with the tenrHory of being on a site committee. However, unlike year one, 
whk:h was dedicated In large part to provkJing teachers with professional devetopment 
opportunities, year two required site committee members to oversee their projecfs 
implementation. This meant getting people-namely colleagues-to put the project into place. 
Many site committee memb ^rs were not familiar or comfortable with this role, nor were their non- 
site committee colleagues In having them assume this role. In the same way that fiscal 
management was uncharted tenltory to many site committee ntembers last year, the 
management of people was a new experience for many site committee members this year. The 
different focus of attentton during year two required a different set of behaviors for site 
committees. 

This unfamiliar role-managing people involved in a change process-was not unk|ue to a 
partteular grade level or to how coherent a school improvement project was, or to the degree of 
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cohesh/eness of the facutty. Some site committee members 9X aN three levels \f\ all kirvis of 
projects in several sites expressed their discomfort and frustration with how to get their 
colleagues to implement the schoors SIPD project. What site committee mentwrs wanted was 
assurar^e from colleagues that the project was being Innplemented as planned or intended and 
this translated into a supervisory role which they did not necessarily want to assunoe. In several 
instaitces, the site committee would look to the principal for assistance with this task. All 
principals interviewed commented that they felt this was a site committee responsibility and that 
the issue was related to the implementatton of the schoors site-based management system and 
thus needed to be addressed by the facuKy. AKhough this position was rwt always perceived as 
helpful, this was not a case of subterfuge on the part of principals, either. Rather, it speaks to an 
unforeseen and thus unaddressed problem for schools that are moving from atradittonal divisk>n 
of labor to a site-based management system. Enforcing the implementatton of an SIPD project is 
perceived as outskle the jurisdbtton of site committees and unless faculties deckle how they want 
to proceed with the implementatton of their project, especially if the project requires schoolwkie 
changes. It may be difficult or impossible for a site committee to enforce the change. This issue 
dkl not come up in conversattons with faculty at each site; however, because it was raised across 
all kinds of second year projects at all levels It is likely that over t' ne it will surface as an issue to 
be dealt with in a!l sites. 

Despite the concems raised by interviewees about the responsibility of site committees in the 
management of change, the majority of site committee members inten/iewed still savored their 
role. For many, it was an opportunity to work in a collaborative fashton with colleagues on a 
schoolwide project and to be involved in key decisions that affected their work lives and those of 
their colleagues. As site committees dermnstrated their ability to make decistons, they generally 
were entnjsted with greater responsibility and discretton. Altiwugh this has resulted in raising 
issues that will require resolutton, it is still potentially quite important for the development of 
professtonal communities and the operatton of a true site-based management system because 
the matters of which teachers exert greater influence-e.g., detemftining behavtor codes, 
establishing the school currk:ulum, changing instmcttonal practkses, modifying the school day, 
shaping teacher devetopment programs, and disciplining students-are matters that are usually 
settled outskle of the classroom and the school, often at the discretion of administrative 
authorities. For site committee numbers, the net result of having greater Invoivement and 
influence in key decisions of this kind has been feeling more effk;acious in their day-to-day work 
activities. 



Collaboration in Schools and the Implementation 
of a Site-Based Management System 



Management of School Improvement 

One of the major features of HB 2020 was to change the extant decistonal stnjcture of school 
systems by decentralizing important educational chotoes that impact teachers' work to the school 
level. Using the context of school improvement projects as the vehicle for refonn, the legislation 
sought to reorganize, not only schools, but school distrkis, by altering tradittonal ten'itorlal ranges 
of authority or control. Specifically, the k>cus of control over decistons concerning the 
management of school improvement was to shift from tradittonal lines of authority to the schools 
themselves. 
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In its structural details this approach to reform has erxleavored to empower teachers by grantlrig 
them greater Irxlividual corttrol over their own jobs, as well as greater collective say in shaping the 
policies and practices related to their schoors project. 

As noted in an earlier discussion, schools competed for available SlPO resources through an 
application process that required them to demonstrate not only need but an ability to 
conceptualize school improvement. Specifically, they had to be able to describe how they 
intended to convert the monetary resources into other important resources such as personnel, 
materials, and information to reach project goals. According to inten/iewees, discussions at the 
application stage took place in the schools and were conducted by faculty members who crossed 
occupational lines to wortt together on impoitant issues related to the orchestration and 
implementation of their projects. This process became the underglrding for the restmcturing of the 
wori<place: it set the stage for change In the authority structure of schools. 

By the time SIPD grants were awarded, faculty members had already had some experience in 
coming together and negotiating specific features of their school improvement projects. This was 
particulariy tme for schools with continuation projects where individuals had been worthing 
together on their school's project for over a year. The governance structure, at least as far as 
school improvement was concerned, had begun to shift. Not surprisingly, when faculty members 
in SIPD schools with new and continuation projects were asked if the focus of control over the 
management of school improvement had changed from what had existed prior to implementation 
of HB 2020 to the present time, they indicated that influence over a variety of aspscts related to 
the n^nagement of school improvement had indeed changed. Wherea*- chool improvement 
decisions had been predominantly the jurisdictfon of school and distrfot administrators only prior 
to HB 2020, they are now predominantly the province of teachers and school administrators. 

In many schools with continuatfon projects the shift toward even greater teacher control is 
evMent. This has been especially true In several large comprehensive high schools where a 
nwvement is underway to restmcture the school day and, in some cases, the confiyuratton of 
departments, and to establish a statewkie networit for high schools interested in this type of 
reform effort. In these schools teachers noted that having control over these kinds of decisions is 
paramount to the effective implementatfon of a site-based management system. Schoolwkie 
teacher-instigated programmatic changes have also occurred in several elementary and mkMIe 
schools with continuatfon projects and, atthough tess visible than the major structural reform 
efforts being undertaken in some high schools, the changes have been pervasive in the sense 
that everyone in the school is involved in implementing the program. Importantly, teachers have 
been instrumental in these schools in orchestrating the implementatfon of the schoors school 
in^rovement project. 

This major change in the authority stmcture of schools-from control over school improvement 
decisions being dominated by administrators to control being shared by teachers and 
administrators-was foentlfled by teachers and administrators during inten/lews as the single 
largest change that had taken place in their schools. Although teachers and school 
administrators in most schools had worked collaboratively on a variety of school issues, most of 
the interviewees, had not ever recalled woridng collaboratively on a major schoolwkie program 
before and attributed this change in modus operandi to the k^gislatfon. Resource acqulsitfon and 
being abfo to manage the resources were key factors in this shift of control. Aooording to 
interviewees in schools with both new and continuatfon projects, their discussfons took on a 
different meaning when resources were made available and decisfons about alfocatfon were 
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within their contnl. They also felt that their level of commitment toward reaching their goals had 
increased because they were In control of important decisions. In sum. being able to 
conceptualize a school Improvement program and implement their decisions from start to finish 
increased educators' sense of efficacy and professionalism. 



Collaboration In Schools 

The preceding discussion highlighted the major effect of HB 2020 in SIPD schools with both new 
and continuation projects. Targeted at changing the decision stmcture of schools systems, the 
legislation focused on decentralizing Important decisions concerning school improvement and 
provided resources for schools to work on all stages of project development. This has translated 
Into teachers gaining control over decisions that Impact their work. In continuation sites, as 
projects have matured and teachers have assumed more responsibility from year one to year 
two, they have been granted more autonomy in the performance cf their jobs, greater say In the 
mnning of their own schools, and more influence in educational policy nmking and administration. 

For both new and continuation projects the collaborative relationships formed at the initial stages 
of project development have endured over time and have in, many schools, resulted in the 
forntation of a community of professionals (or In multiple professional communities) where 
educational values are wklely shared. In some schools, teachers associated with the same 
school for many years but isolated because of teaching assignment now know what other 
teachers in the school are doing. (This has been particularty tnie In large middle/junior high 
schools and high schools.) Schoolwide dedsbns are now often reached by discussion and 
consensus. As noted in an eartier discussion, principals are now encouraging teachers to 
parttoipate in collaborative planning and policy making outskle of the classroom. According to 
interviewees, they are also more likely to respect the professional knowledge, skills, and 
judgement of teachers and to grant them ample latitude to mn their classrooms. Although the 
nature and extent of teacher autonomy is, according to principals, predk»ted on the amount of 
autonomy a school has, there has been an increase in teacher collaboration and influence and in 
staff harmony in schools with both new and continuation projects. 

In sum, in terms of the extensiveness of the collaboratton anrtong faculty menrtbers on a broad 
range of decision issues, it was clear during discussions with faculty in both kinds of projects that 
greater collaboratton between teachers and administrators and among teachers crossing 
occupattonal lines had occurred around the issues of implementing and managing school 
improvenrant activities as a result of the legislation. In addition, a majority of Inten/iewees In both 
kinds of projects indicated that subsequent to the implementatton of HB 2020, they were worthing 
in groups on a variety of school issues. A change in practk;es had taken on a life beyond the 
scope of the specific school improvement project. Collaboration among faculty members 
established earty in the application process had extended into other woik domains. For many, 
this was a change from practices that had existed prior to HB 2020. For nonfunded sites, 
collaborative work practices appear to be related to principal and site oommitlee nwtivatton in this 
area. Two of the schools (one elenrtentary and the middle school) are Implementing their projects 
and teachers are wortdng collaboratively on project implementation and, according to 
interviewees, in other areas as well. 
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These findings are important, because they suggest tltat broad-based structural change 
predicated on a new set of beliefs about occupational governance is not only a viable but an 
appropriate expectation to hold when considering major organizational change and renewal. 
Since occupational life is shaped by specific contexts of work, when belief systems about work 
relationships change, a change in practices follows. However the process of changing (a group's) 
values and beliefs is slow and not uniform across organizations; that is, it is not the same for all 
types of schools. 

High schools, especially large comprehensive high schools, are comprised of diverse disciplinary 
communities with relatively unkiue work cultures consisting of, among other things, task rituals, 
standards for proper and improper behavior, and work codes which surround relatively routine 
practices. Collaboration among high school teachers usually occurs within disciplinary 
communities, not across. Hence attempts at imposing schoolwide stnictural change at the high 
school level require working first within occupational communities. High school teachers' work 
cultures are so tied to basic tenets of the discipline that discussions concerning innovation usually 
center on the discipline; teachers are receptive to change if they can see its application to the 
curriculum. Pedagogy is seen as the vehicle for implementing curriculum; it, too, is intrk^ately 
woven to (often institutionalized) disciplinary practices. A change in beliefs about the advantages 
of cross-disciplinary collaboration is thus a slow process. This artifact of high schools Is not as 
prominent at the other two levels of th? school organization. 

Elementary schools represent a much more homogeneous work culture, although differences 
abound in work style and organization of classrooms. Collaboration anwng faculty members at 
the elementary level is likely the modus operandi at most schools. Unless faculties are quite 
large, discusstons among teachers and administrators about change occur regularly and 
according to teachers interviewed, a change in practices usually s not resisted unless teachers 
are being asked to do more than they feel is ""^^onable. Similarity in training enhances their 
ability to work together on a variety of issues. According to interviewees, middle schools and 
junior high schools have been involved in a restmcturing process for the last 5-10 years and are 
setting themselves apart from both elementary and high schools by adopting a new philosophy 
for working with this adolescent age group. As a result, many middle school frailties have had 
some say (and practice) in the design of their program. Collaboration has been ongoing and it 
has been interactive in the sense that dialogue has often involved more than one school level 
(e.g., elementary and middle school). 

In concluston, collaboration on issues broader than school improvement projects is taking place 
and is, according to faculty ntembers in both new and continuation sites, attributable to practices 
set in place by the requirements of the legislation and for schools with continuation projects from 
experience in working collaboratively on a variety of school issues. However, the well- 
institutionalized norms, values, and beliefs held by different occupational communities 
necessitates that change be conducted differently and that expectations for changes in practices 
and processes be consistent with the way schools operate. Change via a collaborative work 
structure in elementary schools is a qualitatively different process than that which occurs in high 
schools and junior high/middle schools. 
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Decision-Making Opportunities 



In addKion to a change in tiie woiking relationships of (acuity members resuNing from the 
implementation of HB 2020. there is evidence that decision-making opportunHies at the school level 
have increased as the resuN of the legislation. This change Is an expected outgrowth of the 
restructuring of the woiltplace in that changes In the decision structure of schools resuN in faculty 
members having greater opportunities for making decistons that affect their woik. While collaboratton 
refers to people woiking together in a joint effort of one kind or another, one cannot automatically 
assume that an outcome of collaboration will be an increase In influence over dedstons. Collaboratton 
may enhance a group's ability to marshall support to effect a decision-especially if there is consensus 
among group members on the issue at hard-but it is not eqt'al to influence in decision making. 
Hence it becomes important to know if faculty members perceive that, as a resuN of the restructuring 
of the workplace, they have also gained authority to make decistons that affect their work. EvMence 
for this will then suggest that changes in the authority structure at the school level have produced an 
environment that fosters occupatk>nal governance. Having opportunKy to collaborate and influence 
decisions on matters that are consMered important and critical to one's work are evidence of 
rTK>vement toward occi'pattonal self-control and of the operation of an effective site-based 
management system. 

As noted in an earlier discussion, when inten/iewees were asked if prior to HB 2020 teachers had 
enough opportunKy to influence decisions that affected their work most answered that, although their 
principal had been interested in, supportive of, and had encouraged participatory decision making 
before their SIPD grant, the decision domains available to influence were generally those concerned 
with their classroom (e.g.. chocsing instructional methods, grouping students within the classroom, 
etc.). OpportunKies for teachers to influence other types of dedstons were limited and dependent on a 
host of exogenous variable, htowever, with the implementatton of HB 2020 came a change in the 
wori(place. There was an increase in the nature and in the extent of collaboration among teachers 
and among teachers and administrators. Beginning with decisions about school improvenrtent issues, 
decision OpportunKies spread to other domains salient to the work lives of teachers. The scope of 
deciston OpportunKies has become larger as projects have matured and indivMuals have taken on and 
have been entnisted wKh more responsibilKies. Indeed, deciston domains that were once the province 
of administrators have now, in some schools, been devolved to teachers. However, similar to last 
year's findings, dedston opportunHies are not the same for all schools or Ibr all people in schools. 
Organixattonal si2e, school level, staff posKton. membership on a schoofs sKe committee, and 
whether a school is implementing a new or continuatton project mitigate deciston OpportunKies for 
facuKy nwmbers. As well, characteristics of the instKuttonal environment discussed in the section, 
Tne Elements of School Leadership." have also been found to influence decision opportunHies for 
teachers. Because year of project cuts across the oiganlzattonal dimensfons of district size, school 
level. sKe commHtee nrtembershlp. and staff posHton. differences between year one and year two 
projects, where they exist, will be treated wKhin each of the four discusstons. 

District size. During interviews wKh staff In schools wHh both new and continuatton projects, more 
faculty members in small districts sakl they had enough opportunKy to influence decisions than dkJ 
facuHy members in very large distrk^ts. Teachers working in snuiH districts Indicated that they had a 
relatively easy time influencing decistons. because there was virtually no Nerarchical chain of 
command that had to be folkmed or consulted. Emandpated from bureaucratic control, they feH they 
were in charge and autonomous in most dedslons affecting their work. Interviews wKh adn^nistrators 
in the small districts confirmed teacher's perceptions. By way of contrast, teachers in very large 
distrids feH constrained in their deciston making efforts, because distrid 
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protocol required that they confer with ifKlividuals at several levels before a final decision could be 
ntade. Teachers identified school policy as an area in particular that required a final decision to 
be made by distrid administrators. Being able to determine grading policies, attendance policies, 
staffing, and scheduling (e.g.. determining length of school day) were cited as examples of policy 
decisions that teachers felt constrained to make. This was taie for personnel in all schools In a 
large district. A large district with a decentralized decision structure did appear, however, to offer 
a modicum of decision latitude not present in more centralized districts. Although there were 
district level policies developed and enforced by district administrators in both kinds of districts, 
teachers and administrators in the large decentralized districts felt slightly more in control of what 
went on in their school than did teachers and administrators in large centralized districts. 

As an example of how this occurs, one of the large high schools with a continuatton project is 
k)cat( d in a very large district that is becoming decentralized through a major districtwide 
restmcturing effort. With the reorganization into five district areas, each area will have authority 
and discretion over its own budget. As a result of this redistribution of authority and money, the 
school expects to gain greater control over decistons affecting the operation of the school (e.g.. 
allocation of resources, etc.). Indeed, at the time of the site visit, inten/iewees expressed hope 
that the reorganization wouM result in their having more autorK)my at the school level to make 
decisions that are tailored to the needs and interests of students in their school. The 
implementatton of part of their school improvement project is an example of a move in this 
direction. The school is in the process of reorganizing the school day one day a week to allow 
teachers time to meet for collegial sharing and cross-cunicular planning. 

A district's size is also associated with demographic characteristics that have been r ted to affect 
the nature and extent of decision opportunities available in schools. Specif k:ally. the larger 
environment in which a school operates influences the amount of a schoors autonomy from 
distrki constraints. The homogeneity of the community and the absence of serious problems, in 
partknjiar, appear to enhance a schoors ability to be more autonomous. These demography 
characteristics are rrwst often associated with suburi^an and mral areas, not large uri^an areas 
where very large school distrkrts are k)cated. 

Distrk^ size and location tend to mitigate the effects of a school being in the first or second year 
of its project in the sense that, while faculty in schools with continuatton projects tend to have a 
broader range of decision areas available to them by virtue of both their denoonstrated success in 
project activities and the expanded scope of projects during year two than faculty in schools with 
new projects, the nature and extent of the deciston areas available seem to be strongly influenced 
by the interdependent relattonshlp among the demographic characteristics of the school and 
district and the mix of the people In the school. Consequently, because a districTs demographic 
characteristks have been found to inf kjence a schoors opportunities to Influence decistons in 
both new and contintiatton projects, it is difficult to unravel the separate effects of year of project 
on deciston opportunities. The mix of variables that are bound together i(ely interact in a way 
that results in an increase in the amount of decision opportunities available to faculty. 

School level. A schoors level also appears to be related to opportunity to influence decisions. 
This is true for schools with both new and continuatton projects. Elementary schools are 
comprised of a more homogeneous faculty than either middle schools/junior high schools or 
secondary schools. As an occupational community, elementary teachers have more similar 
educattonai backgrounds and share similar beliefs and values about the way their school is to 
operate. Elementary teachers generally have a classroom of students for an entire year and are 
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responsible for making and enforcing policy decisions that affect classroom life (e.g., discipline, 
grading). Elementary school faculties have been likened to a large family, and the 
appropriateness of this metaphor was reinforced during inten/iews when teachers used the 
pronoun \ve" to describe how decistons were made and who was invo^ed. Elementafy 
principals tended to work with their faculties to make school level decisions together. 

This practtoe was less likely to occur in middle schools/junior high schools and secondary schools 
for reasons of size, complexity, and diversity among faculty. Middle schools/junior high schools 
and secondary schools are. most of the time, structurally differentiated in the sense that teachers 
are trained as subject matter specialists and classes generally are organized around specific 
subject matter. Diverse occupational communities comprised of indivkJuals with different 
backgrounds, beliefs, values, and work norms have difficulty coming together and making 
schoolwide decistons. 

School size mitigates the amount of decision opportunity available to teachers at all levels. 
Regardless of type of project, faculty in smaller schools tended to have more opportunity to 
influence decistons. Having fewer teachers usually translated into having to assume more 
responsibilities to carry out the day-to-day activities in the school. Greater responsibility meant 
more authority to make decisions. This was tme in schools at all levels, and was particularly the 
case in small to medium-size elementary schools in small distrnts. 

SHe Committee Membership. Opportunities for decision influence and change in nature and 
extent of deciston infkience as a result of HB 2020 were also found to be different for site 
committee members and non-site committee members in schools with both new and continuatton 
projects. Site committees are the groups of individuals in each school who in effect manage their 
schools' SIPD projects. Site committee members are responsible for, among other things, the 
fiscal management of SIPD funds, the implementation of project goals, and they have decision 
making power over various parts of their projects. 

As a governing body, site committees are in a propitious positton to effect change at the school 
level. They have been selected by their peers and thus have, for the most part, the tnjst and 
confWence of these IndivkJuals when it comes to making decistons. In schools visited with new 
projects, site committee members made a lot of the initial or primary decistons concerning their 
school's SIPD project. This was par*'cularly the case for detennining professtonal development 
activities. Goal devetopment was orchestrated by site committee members at the appltoation 
stage. Implementatton of SIPD projects and evaluatton of goal attainment were also organized by 
site committee members. Faculty members were involved in the decisions, but were not often 
instnimental in the earty stages of the deciston process. Staff seemed content and satisfied with 
the role that site committee members had assumed; they were not perceived as autocratic. 

In schools with continuatton projects, site committees were quite actively invo^ed in the 
implementatton of their school's project and thus were in positions requiring deciston making 
about a host of new issues. Opportunities expanded as the scope of the project enlarged. This 
was also tme for most non-site committee members inten/iewed, who noted during discusstons 
about deciston making opportuntties that the natui o of their project during year two provkJed more 
opportunity for everyone to be involved and influential in decistons concerning their project. 
Although several non-site committee members Indtoated that they preferred to not be a part of 
their project and any decistons related to It. they also acknowledged that shouM they choose to 
be Involved, they couM be. Both site and non-site committee members in many continuatton 
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projects also noted that faculty were being entrusted with more decision opportunKies outside the 
domain of their 2020 project this year than last and attrHxjted this to their having been successful 
in decision making efforts related to project activities during year one. (Demonstrating 
competence has resulted in increased opportunity. 

Staff Position. Differences in perceptions about decision influence were also found to be related 
to school position. Similar to what was found last year, a larger percentage of administrators than 
teachers felt that teachers have enough opportunity to influence decisions. This was tme in 
schools with both new and continuation projects, but was heard most often in schools with new 
projects. Moreover, despite the fact that principals in schools with continuation projects are 
providing teachers with more opportunities for decision making, differences in perceptions about 
the exact nature of the opportunity surfaced during interviews. The lltely origin of these 
differences in perceptton is confusion about the difference between decision involvement and 
decision influence that arose during inten/iews. Principals refened to teacher involvement on 
vartous committees when they spoke of how teachers were able to influence declsfons. 
Teachers, however, commented that they may be involved in decisfon making but not necessarily 
influential in the outcome. 

When the finding is considered in the context of HB 2020 and the restructuring of the workplace, 
it takes on special importance, because it speaks to indivWuals working together with wkJely 
differing percepttons of what is considered enough deciston influence for teachers. This issue is 
central to the success of a site-based management program and likely holds the key for ensuring 
teachers' occupational self-governance. Differences in perceptton about what constitutes enough 
opportunity for teachers to influence decistons are an example of role conflict between teachers 
and administrators that is the result of incongment expectattons about the role of teachers. 
Teacher's and administrator's definittons of a situatton are going to be different if percepttons 
about roles are incompatible. Role confltet has the potential for undennining the success of a 
site-based management program, because differences here reflect dissenston In beliefs among 
administrators and teachers about the nature and extent of occupattonal control teachers should 
have over critical work-related decistons. 

Summary of Declslon*Maklng Opportunities. In concluston, opportunities for teachers to 
influence decistons that affect their work have increased as a result of HB 2020, particularty in 
areas Integral to the implementatton of SIPD projects. For faculty in schools with continuatton 
projects, opportunities have enlarged as the scope of the project has expanded and as teachers 
have been able to demonstrate their capabilities as dedston makers. In many cases, this has 
included opportunities for decision-making in areas outskle the general parameters of the project. 
For some faculty members however, opportunity has been greater than for others: wtwn 
differences occur, they are related to certain features of the school organization. Specifically, 
district size, school level, site committee membership, and school position were found to be 
related to differences in perceived dedston opportunities for teachers. However, characteristtos 
of the schoors institutional environment mitigate the effects of these variables in a way that 
makes It difficult to isolate precisely what influences have the strongest bearing on decistoti- 
making opportunities in schools. 

Nevertheless, the fact that certain organizattonal characteristtos nftay temper the effects of 
HB2020 is important for understanding the kinds of expedattons one can have regarding the 
implementatton of school improvement projeds, espedally projeds that are Intended to alter 
extant dedston stnjdures. Schools as implementing organizattons are established social 
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systems wHh already patterned t)ehaviors. Consequently, change In social structures and 
behavior is not going to be uniform across school organizations, nor is the process of change 
going to be the same for all types of schools. Indeed, what was found dkjrlng site visits was that 
change is intricately tied to a schoofs larger institutional setting. V/hat happens is that the 
legislation affects inplementation by interacting with organizational characteristics to produce 
different sttuational constraints and opportunKies for faculty members. This was especially tme in 
the case of decision-making opportunities for teachers where the interactive effects of legislation 
and school context had bearing on the amount of opportunity teachers have to influence 
decisions that affect their work. 

As a final note, opportunities for teachers to influence decisions in schools with nonfunded 
projects are related to the same mix of variables as are found in schools with funded projects with 
two additionally essential ingredients: the principal and the site committee. Strong school and 
project leadership have been important for funded projects and are, according to interviewees, 
critical for the sun/ival and sustenance of nonfunded projects. This is particularly tme for decision 
opportunities associated with project development and implementatton. Beyond project-related 
activities, decision opportunities are school, teacher, and situation specific. Principals play a key 
role in provkling opportunities for teachers and are credited with being instrumental in making 
opportunities happen for their staff. 

Decision-Making Involvement and Influence 

The topic of decision-making involvement and influence has been central to most discusstons 
concerning reform in the workplace. Although the two words-involvement and influence-often 
are connoted as having the same intent in the workplace, the temis translate into quite difference 
in schools. 

Involvement in deciston-making means to be merely included in the deciston-making process with 
limited ability to affect, regulate or control the actual outcome of events. For example, 
involvement is a type of participation that may take the fonn of being asked an opinion, or voting 
on the selection of a single textbook from a small list of chotees, or making a recommendatnn for 
a new faculty member, or discusring items on a faculty agenda. 

Influence in decision-making means to have appreciably greater control over the decision 
process, to have the ability to bring about outcomes one feels are important and essential. For 
example, person with influence solkitts the opinion of others by asking specifk: questions, or 
klentlfies the list of textbooks to be voted on by others, or reviews and devek>ps criteria for 
evaluating applicattons for a new facufiy posttion, or determines whk:h potential items for the 
faculty agenda will actually be indudetJ on the agenda. 

Decision-making opportunities In schools may or may not translate in practtee into teachers 
feeling that they can, if they choose. Influence important aspects of their work lives. Traditionally, 
deciston-nnaking arenas open to teachers have centered on those curriculum and instnictton 
activities that are salient to classroom life. For teachers at all levels this general^ has Inckided 
having influence over instnictional methods, wttkufm materials, classroom grouping strategies, 
grading practices, and classroom assessment activities. However, the amount of latitude 
teachers have had in these dedston domains has been related to the nature and extent of distrtet 
and school polkiies in these areas. The degree of policymaking, as noted in an earlier 
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discussion, varies by district aruJ school and is often the result of pressures to address 
educational symptoms (e.g., drugs, violence. at)senteeism) of problems in the larger environment 
In which schools operate (e.g., economic hardship, brolten famOies). Hence, the amount of 
school-level decislon-maldng involvement and influence available to teachers can be constrained 
by conditions outside the control of school faculty. 

Notwithstanding the powerful influence of the institutional environment, a major thrust of the 
movement toward greater teacher professionalism in the workplace (i.e.. site-based 
management) has been to empower teachers by granting them greater control over their own 
jobs, as well as collective say in shaping the policies and practices of their schools, indeed, one 
of them major thmsts of HB 2020 was to have faculty actively share in the educational planning 
and decision making of the school. However, for this goal to be achieved required the 
reallocation of power from districts to schools and from administrators to teachers. Achievement 
of ihis kind breeds expectatton. Hence, in 2020 schools the expected effect of this movenient 
toward site-based management was a change in the k)cus of control over key decision domains 
that affect the work lives of teachers. This was to translate into influence over decisions that 
extended beyond the classroom door. Has this occurred? 

Interviewees in all schools visited were provided with definittons of decision-making involvement 
and Influence (see definitions at beginning of this sectton) and were asked: 1) what deciston 
areas teachers were most and least influential and involved in. 2) whether the areas teachers 
were most influential and involved in had increased since the beginning of their SIPD project and 
if so. In what areas. 3) whether they wished they had more influence in school matters and if so. 
in what areas, and 4) what constraints precluded their having greater influence. Responses were 
tabulated and grouped into the four deciston domains kientified in last years SIPD evaluatton: 1) 
personnel decistons (e.g.. staffing, determining own teaching assignment), 2) school budget and 
policy decisions (e.g.. policies in attendance, discipline, assessnnent. grading, resource 
allocation), 3) curriculum and instmction decistons (e.g., selecting textbooks, determining 
currtoulum. selecting teaching strategies), and 4) staff devetopment/school improvement 
decisions (e.g., selecting professtonal devetopment activities, devetoping school improvement 
program). An addittonal deciston domain called "2020 Project activities" surfaced this year and is 
being kept separate from the other decision domains, because respondents in several schools 
refen'ed specifically to their projects to illustrate the deciston areas where they have become most 
influential and involved since being awarded their SIPD grant. 

Table 4 presents the responses of interviewees by type of project and school level. 
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Teacher Influence and Involvement In Decision Making 





Decision Area(8) 
With Most 
infl. & Inv. 


Decision Area(8) 
With Least Influ. 
& Inv. 


Decision Area(s), 
Wtth Most lnfl.& 
Inv. Since HB 2020 


Decision Area(s) 
Wish More 
Influ. & Inv. 


CONTINUATION 
PROJECTS 


Elementary 


Curriculum & Instruction 
2020 Project Activities 


School Budget & Poficy 


2020 Project Activities 


School Budget & Policy 


Middle/ 
Junior H.S. 


Curriculum & Instruction 


School Budget & Policy 


Staff Development/ 
School Improvement 


School Budget & Policy 


High School 


Cum'culum & Instruction 


School Budget & Policy 
Personrtel 


School Budget & Policy 


School Budget & Policy. 
Personnel 


NEW 

PROJECTS 


Elementary 


Curriculum & Instruction 


Curriculum & Instruction 
Personne!« Budget & Policy 


Curriculum & Instruction 


None Identified 


Middle/ 
Junior H.S. 


Curriculum & Instruction 


School Budget & Policy 


Staff Development/ 
School Improvement, 
School Budget & Policy 


School Budgot & Policy 


High School 


Cuniculum & Instruction 


School Budgets Policy 


Staff Development/ 
School Improvement 


School Budget & Policy 
Curriculum & Instniction 



NONFUNDED 
PROJECTS 



Flementary 


Curriculum & Instruction 


School Ekidget&Poficy 
Curriculum & Instniction 


2020 Project Activities 


School Budget & Policy 
Cunlcuium & Instruction 


Middle/ 
Junior H.S. 


School Budget & Policy 
Curriculum & Instruction 


School Budget Policy 


Currit.%ilum & Instruction 


School Budget & Po^cy 


High School 


Cuniculum & Instniction 


School Budget & Poicy 


2020 Project Activities 


School Budget & Policy 
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Of the five decision domains, decisions around cunlcuium and Instnjdion activities are the areas 
in which the majority of teachers in all types of projects and across aii grade levels feel they are 
most influential and involved. This is not surprising given that many of these kinds of decisions 
are classroom-related decisions and are central to the work lives of teachers. 

The deciston domain where teachers feel least influential and involved and. not surprisingly, 
where they wish to have more influence and involvement is in the areas of school budget and 
policy making. Although teachers in high schools with continuatk>n projects and mkMle/junk>r 
high schools with new projects indicated that they have gained influence and greater involvement 
over these areas since the beginning of their SiPD project, it is still difficult for most teachers to 
make progress in this area. The constraints of school and district administration surfaced most 
often in discussions with teachers about areas where they feel the least influential and involved. 
This is not surprising given the cortgeries of influence in a schoors regulatory environment that 
pose constraints and contingencies on how schools are to operate. Influence from the schoors 
regulatory environment and central office preclude teachers from being more influential In the 
wort<place. hence teacher's perceptions that they do not have much involvement and influence in 
many school-related de^;isk)ns. 

Of particular interest are the decision areas Identified by interviewees where there has been the 
most progress since the inception of their SiPD project. Interviewees indicated that they have 
been most influential and iDvolved in decisions concerning all aspects of their 2020 projects, 
those relaiing specif toaliy to staff development, and to tliose pertaining to curriculum and 
instmction activities. Given the focus of HB 2020. this finding about 2020 project activities is to 
be expected. However, the fact that interviewees in middle/junior high schools with new projects 
and in high schools with continuation projects klentified decisk>n domains beyond the specific 
parameters of their 2020 proj'H^ts is especially noteworthy, because tt says that teacher 
empowerment in the wort(place is expanding to include other areas critical to the teachers' worit 
lives. The increase in decision opportunities noted in an eartier discusston has resulted in an 
increase in teachers' deciston-making influence and involvement. Teachers are experiencing 
greater control over decision areas, particuiariy those pertaining to budget and polk:^.', that impact 
what they do in schools. However, as cleariy shown in Table 4. what they have gained is still not 
enough. The wish for greater influence over policies that affect their wortt lives was expressed in 
the majority of inten/iews with teachers in ail types of projects. The litany cf constraints identified 
by inten/iewees eariier was also voiced by inten/iewees during these discussions. Unfortunately, 
many schools are located in environments that may preclude teachers from gaining more control 
over policies that impact the operation of their school. Nevertheless, It is important to highlight 
the progress that has been attained by schools with projects. 

These findings are important because the nature and extent of control teachers fee) they have 
over their worid of wori(. vis-a-vis what they woukJ like to have, is at the heart of implementing a 
successful school-based m»nagement program. For a school-based management program to 
have more than symbolk; meaning for teachers requires that teachers gain a greater share of 
authority to ntake decisions regarding their wortt and feel that their desired level of decision 
involvement artd/or influence in matters that are important for them is not discrepant from what 
they feel they actually have. 
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Professional Growth and Development 



Overview 

A major intent of HB 2020 is to make professional development opportunities related to a schoors 
SIPD project available to all faculty. Professional development activities became a major part of 
each project's initial conceptualization and were viewed as a criticai component to the 
achievement of a school's SIPD goals. For schools with new projects, professlonaj development 
activities generally played a prominent role In the developmental stages of the sci.^l's project: in 
schools with continuation projects where attention was focused on the Implementation of the 
project, professional development activities played a more secondary role, especially in schools 
that had elected to extend their project over a two-year period. In schools with nonfunded 
projects, the opportunity to participate in professional development adivtties was contingent on 
the availability of resources. Professional development activities in all types of projects consisted 
of individual activities, group activities, and mini-grant activities. These categories were not 
entirely separate and often were mutually supportive. Types of professional development 
activtties included workshops, university and college courses, seminars, research projects, 
visitations to other schools and programs, conferences, teacher presentations, and staff retreats. 
Depending on the nature of a schoors project, professtonal devetopment activities were provkJed 
to Individuals and^or an entire school. Faculty members in the 24 schools visited were queried 
about the nature and extent of professtonal devetopment activities in their schools. In partteular, 
they were asked about teacher infkience and involvement in decisions about professional 
development activities and the effects of prc'3ssk)nal devetopment activities on their own 
professtonal growth and on the realizatton of their schoofs SIPD project goals. 

Teacher Influence and Involvement in Decisions About Professional 
Development Acti\fities 

One of the most consistent findings across all types of projects was that professional growth and 
career opportunities were an integral part of every SIPD project and control over these kinds of 
decisions rested with site committees and often the entire faculty at a school. 

During interviews, faculty members were asked about changes in decision-making opportunities 
since the irpplementation of HB 2020, and nearty all indivkfcials concun'ed that opportunities had 
increased, partteularty in areas related to their SIPD project. SpecHksally. interviewees ktontified 
professorial devetopment activities as the area where they had the greatest amount of deciston 
influence. Given that the majority of SIPD resources Men alk>cated to this area, it is not 
surprising that teachers felt they had influence in deciding how money was to be spent on staff 
development. 

For teachers, professtonai development activities are their life-bk)od: the activities are capable of 
recharging when motivation plummets, and they often provkie the inspiratton to persevere in the 
face of adversity. Hence, their importance for teachers as a deciston domain cannot be 
understated. Inten/iewees overwhelmingly cited the ability to make decisions in this area as 
central to their kientKles as professtonals. This expression of satisfaction was related, in their 
minds, with the amount of control they felt they now had In detemiining how professtonal 
development resources were to be alk>cated. Teachers, in partk:ular, noted that being able to 
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decide how to enhance their roles as an educator was an Important source of power and control 
over their work. For most Interviewees, prior to HB 2020, authority over this Important decision 
domain had been out of their hands. Not surprisingly, change in this area has had significant 
consequences for teachers; however, as a matter of iniporiance, the change Is related directly to 
the larger issue of school finance. 

The economic environment In which a great many of the SIPD schools operate has been, 
according to Inten/iewees, stable but poor. Many of the schools visited are in the safety net. 
Financial instability has translated into a retrenching of funding In certain educational areas. Most 
notable for teachers among the areas cut has been staff development. Over time, as staff 
development funds have been curtailed and earmart(ed for other educational areas, districts have 
responded to staff development needs by providing only districtwide activities. This common 
denominator approach has resulted In teachers feeling that their professional growth needs are 
not being satisfied. For many, the Inservice activities made available by the district simply did not 
make a difference to them professionally; that Is. either they were not tailored to the specific 
needs of the audience (an Impossible task when ti ie audience Is all the teachers in a district) or 
they did not enhance teachers professional devetopment as educators (also an Impossible task 
when an audience is so diverse In background). Consequently, according to interviewees, 
teachers often passively resisted their distt let's attempts to provkle meaningful staff development 
act»"ities by attending but not actively participating. This practice changed with the 
implementation of HB 2020. 

According to inteivlewees, for the first time in most of their professional lives they had control 
over declstons about how best to enhance their role as educators. WHhout question, the ability to 
deckle how to allocate resources--k>ts of resources--to this area changed the lives of teachers 
more than any oXlwr aspect of the legislatton. Teachers became effusive when ihey described 
the actlvHies they had chosen for their school and for themselves. For the majority of SIPD 
schools, professional devetopnwnt training in partknjiar areas was the vehicle for reaching 
specifto project goals. For example. In several schools project activities ware focused on 
Increasing students' self-esteem. In partkHJiar, those students who were coitsMered at-risk of 
leaving school. This was achieved initially by provMIng teachers with Inservic i training In 
becoming sensitized to the needs of this populatton and In different teaching and behavioral 
approaches to use with at-risk students to increase their success in school. During the second 
year, some sHes were Implementing schoolwkJe programs developed specifically for this student 
populatton. The fact that faculty members deckled both on the actual goal and how to reach the 
goal through specific project activities made teachers f eei that they were In charge of their 
professtonal lives. And in schools that opted to include mInHjrants as part of their SIPD project, 
teachers were able to select activities that were unk^ue to their granTs goals. The amount of 
latitude teachers had In selecting professtonal devek)pment activities was intlnKe in the sense that 
control over the decisions rested with then. The only requirement was that professtonal 
development activNies had to relate to the schoors SIPD project. P cause project goals had 
been deckled on by the faculty through a connprehenslve needs assessment, this restriction dki 
not pose any problem for the majority of Indivkluals Interviewed. Indeed, according to many 
interviewees, this pradtoe-Mentifylng needs through an assessment, relating activities to project 
goals, and provkJing a variety of activities to meet or satisfy the goals-is different from the way 
their districts have operated In the past with respect to detennining and provMIng staff 
development opportunities. 
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Effects of Professional Development Activities 

The IfTpact of resource aHocatlor) on professlor)al development opportunities has been felt by 
almost everyone in each of the schools visited. Interviewees in all the schools visited were able 
to carry on conversations about their schools professional development activities and the benefits 
they had derived from participating in workshops and attending conferences, suggesting that this 
partlcular feature of the legislation had reached nearly everyone in each of the schools. 
According to teachers at all levels, the professional development activities that provided new 
information and knowledge about teaching strategies, a new language for teachers to 
communicate with one another, and that encouraged teacher interaction and dialogue about the 
newly acquired learning were the most helpful and the most utilized. The ability of the trainer to 
concretize concepts (e.g.. how to use cooperative learning in American Literature classes) also 
enabled teachers to immediately apply what they had learned. This was particularly true for high 
school teachers. Hence, regardless of a schoofs specific project goals, professional 
development activities that could be readily transported into the classroom were, according to 
interviewees at all levels, the most appreciated. Teachers in SIPD schools where attaining 
project goals required learning a new language were also in the propitious position to then be 
able to communicate across grade levels or subject areas. For example, an elementary school 
with a nonfunded project had as one of its goals during year one %vriting across the curriculum" 
and had hired two consultants to provide training In this area. During interviews with faculty 
members at this school last year, indivWuals emphasized how primary teachers were now able to 
talk with intennediate teachers about designing a writing cunlculum that included a progression of 
skills to be taught at each grade in different subject areas and how to assess students writing 
ability on an ongoing basis. A first grade teacher referred to a discusston she had had with a fifth 
grade teacher about implementing a writing project and noted that this kind of conversation would 
not and couM not have been possible without the training the faculty had received. This year the 
schoors 2020 goal dovetailed with a district goal to train teachers in how to teach thinking and 
writing. Teachers' ability to acquire new knowledge and learn new instnjcttonal strategies was 
enhanced because they spoke a common language and had worked together on the project last 
year. According to a site committee member, although the lack of funding has resulted in the 
faculty going at a slower pace, the skills teachers had learned last year have enabled them 1o 
discuss within and across grade levels tiow writing traits will be taught and how to connect 
thinking and writing in the assessment process." In this school, district staff devetopment funds 
are being used to train teachers in the district. "Whole faculty professtonal devetopment training" 
in an area was more common in elementary schools and often resulted in elementary teachers 
speaking ♦he same language. This enhanced their opportunity to wortc together on a wWe variety 
of school issues, not just those related to specify project goals. 

The exarrple of the nonfunded site is an illustration of how staff devetopment activities can 
enhance not only one's professtonal growth, but the implementatton of a project as weN. How a 
school conceptualizes and utilizes staff devetopment training during its first year has bearing on 
the ease with whteh a project is implemented its second year. The extent to whkih a school has 
an overarching and coherent school improvement program facilitates this process. IndivUual 
professtonal development activities can improve one's skills in the classroom and increase one's 
confktortce about trying new instnjcttonal approaches with students, according to interviewees at 
all grade levels in all types of projects. And. often, if enough people receive the same training, 
the benefits extend beyond a single ciassroom or a department. However, professtonal 
development training that involves everyone and that is integrally related to a schoors school 
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improvefnent program has the greatest Impact schoolwkle, especially professional development 
training that Is tied to goals that promote academic excellence. In schools where this has 
occurred It is possible to see the effects of this Important part of HB 2020 on a school. Here, the 
total effect on a school Is greater than the sum of its parts. 

As a final note, an unanticipated effect of professional developmervl activities on teachers In 
several SIPD schools has been the expertise and skills they have acquired as trainers. Many 
teachers have utilized the training they have received in certain areas to train teachers In their 
own school and In the case of the nonfunded junior high school, teachers have been Involved in 
training teachers In other schools. In the tmest sense of the word, then, there has been 
professional development. As teachers became proficient with specialized Instwction and 
practice they took their newly acquired knowledge and expertise and dW what they do best: 
taught others what they had teamed. The Intrinsic reward from these experiences has enhanced 
teachers' self-esteem and at the nonfunded junior high school has had the added benefit of 
motivating sHe committee members to keep their project alive. What Is most Infiportant here, from 
\hB standpoint of empowerment. Is that veteran teachers have taken on a portion of one of the 
most vital functtons in a school: the continuing professtonal education of feltow teachers. And 
they didnl have to give up teaching and become administrators to do it. 

Differences In Professional Development By Type of Project and School 
Level 



Type of Project 

Stage of project development and resource altocatlon played a critical role In the nature and 
extent of professtonal devetopment activHIes being provWed in each of the 24 schools visited. 
Generally, the newer the project and the shorter the time frame for the project, the greater the 
number of professtonal devetopment activities offered In a school. This was tiue for schools at all 
levels. 

Schools with new projects that had decided to work on their project during one school year used 
most of their resources for staff devetopment activHtes. According to Interviewees, faculty were 
engaged and Involved In myriad actlvittes related to the attainment of their project goals. For 
many schools, the Infuston of so much money Into this area resulted In teachers being abte to 
attend as many conferences, worttshops, and the like as they wished and for whtoh there was 
time. In addition to school-level professtonal devetopment actlvittes, mini-grants were ateo 
availabte In soma of these schools. For new (and contlnuatton) projects where the school had 
etected to extend the project over a two-year period, the whirt of professtonal devetopment activity 
present in schools conducting project actlvHtes In one year tooked, by comparison. Uke people 
moving In a film being shown In stow motton. Because funding was spread over a two-year 
pertod, resources altocated for professtonal devetopment activities were Werally cut-in-half. The 
number of actlvittes availabte was reduced and the criteria (or granting resources to Individuals 
was more restrictive. Having tess money required site committees to be more paident In the 
selectton criteria they devetoped for making decistons. 

Schools with contlnuatton projects operated very differently wHh respect to professtonal 
development actlvittes offered this year than they had during year one, and this rankted 
Intewlewees In rrwrny of the schools visited. The abundance (In number and In kind) of 
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professional development actlvHies available to faculty last year was not available this year for 
two reasons. First, schools that elected to extend their project over a two-year period were faced 
with reducing their grant by haH, which resulted in fewer total dollars being available in each of 
the two years. Second, year two was. as discussed in prior sections, the implementation year, 
and the nature of the activities offered was related directly to this end. The combination of these 
translated into fewer and more restricted choices. Feeling flush had given way to feeling 
penurious, a f tate several inten/iewees equated with "how things were prior to HB 2020." 
Although this was not the case, it speaks to what can happen when a school that was poor 
receives a lot of money and most of it is directed toward increasing the professional development 
of teachers. In many of the schools visited teachers have felt stan/ed for professional 
development opportunities and their SIPD grant kept them sated for a school year. This year has 
been different, and in many respects, what is happening this year is more realistic in terms of 
teachers' time and relating professional devefepnumt activities directly to implementing a project. 
Where there has been latitude, it has been in the area of mini-grants. In schools with mini-granis, 
teachers still have opportunity to pursue a special interest. As a final note, several schools with 
continuatton projects are using faculty members to provide inservice training to staff. This type of 
staff development effort is different from how wosX schools received training during year one. 

The schools with nonfunded projects had varying degrees of professional devetopment activities, 
ranging from none being available in two of the schools (one elementary and the middle school) 
to some being offered in two of the schools (one elementary and the high school). In both the 
eleiDentary school and high school, the availability of district resources made offering 
professional development activities a possitiilHy. However, the circumstances in the two schools 
are quite different. 

The principal in the high school was given a large discretionary grant to be used during the 1989- 
90 school year to assist the school in making the transitton from a three-year to a four-year high 
school. During the transition period, the principal used the theme from the former 2020 goal of 
reducing the dropout rate among at-risk students to provide insen/toe training to staff. The goal 
was even more relevant during this time, because of the concern that adding more students couM 
result in the possibility of losing noore at-risk students. The principal was thus able to keep 
fragments of the project alive via provMing inservtoe training to teachers. The SIPD goal in the 
elen\entary school provMing professtonal devetopment activities dovetailed with the di£t.ict's goal, 
hence the use of district funds to provkle inservico training. Because the amount of money 
available was far less than what they had received through their SIPD grant, the pace of their 
project's implementation had slowed conskJerably. but not teachers' spirit. The principal and site 
committee made sure of this. Some faculty meetings were resen/ed for training provkJed by 
faculty and the district's inservtee days were used for staff training, as weN. 

The mkldle school visited was unk|ue, because while there were no professional devetopment 
activities provided to staff due to of lack of funding, several teachers in the school have been 
using the trainiiig they received last year and have been providing training to other schools this 
year. To illustrate, the site committee chair comnrtented. "I am very Involved in professtonal 
developntent and have been invited to present a one-to-two hour awareness workshop for four 
other Eastern Oregon districts this year, and have already put on four full-training woritshops. I 
have three more scheduled for this summer: small schoors conference. Baker School District, 
and an Eastern Oregon State College Summer class." Her comment was not unusual. Several 
other site committee members made similar remarits during the site visit in the spring. The site 
committee chair also noted, however, that not having an SIPD grant had resulted in fewer 
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decisions being made In areas requiring money, and staff development decisions require money. 
The remaining elenrwntary school visited has no pR))ect In place, and, consequently, no 
professional development activities. They not only lost their funding, but they also lost their 
principal, who was a key actor in the schoors 2020 activities. 



School Level 

Regardless of year of project, professional development activities available to teachers in middle 
school/junior high school and secondary schools were similar in type (e.g., woritshops, 
conferences, courses) to those offered in elementary schools, but because of school organization 
size and complexity, the way In which professional development activities were made available to 
middle/junior high school and secondary school faculties was different. If offered to the entire 
faculty, training had to be broadly based and thus more generic in nature, or teachers were 
grouped and received training by specialty area, or teachers selected what they wished to attend 
and did so as individuals, or teachers selected what they wished to attend and did so as 
individuals or In small groups. The outcome generally was not the same as for eienoentary 
schools in terms of professional development having a schoolwide effect; however, middle 
school/junior high school and secondary school faculty voiced the same reaction as elementary 
faculty members to professional development activities they had participatGd in; each interviewee 
was ebullient about the new skills and knowledge she/he had acquired. 

More often than not, mkMIe school/juntor high school and secondary school interviewees spoke 
of the indivklual professtonal benefits they had derived from parttoipating in professtonal 
development activfties. The nature of their professtonal training as subject matter specialists 
centers their attention more on their department and what they teach than on schoolwkJe issues. 
Hence, it was not uncommon to talk with exctted intennediate and secondary teachers about 
conferences they had attended in their disciplines and workshops in their disciplines in which they 
had participated. When groups of teachers were able to attend a regional or national meeting of 
their disciplines in which they had participated (e.g.. Nattonal Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics), they wouU come back to their school with a sense of renewal and enthusiasm for 
teaching. The fact that several teachers >r » department were able to attend the same 
conference enabled teachers to collaborate on curriculum issues and the Vke. 

Conversely, when schoolwide training in a partkHJiar area was provkted. Its utility was limited, 
because teachers saM they dkl not often see its imnnediate application to the subject matter they 
taught or to their classrooms of students. This suggests that the use of schoolwMe professtonal 
devetopment activities to reach project goals in mkMIe schools/juntor high schools and secondary 
schools needs to begin small, i.e.. wKhin departments or grade level ckjsters, and gradually move 
outwpni to inckide a larger assemblage of individuals. Wher working with a diverse population, 
efforts to inculcate a new set of beliefs, vakjes, and norms must be seen as viable by the 
indivkkials in each occupattonal community before an attempt can be made to make systemwMe 
changes. Simply put, the variability that characterizes the organization and operatton of mkldle 
schoc!'''<<4nior high schools and secondary schools needs to be honored and respected when 
staff de .^pment activities are being planned. Systemwkle change is likely to occur if it is 
preceded by sub-system change. According to teachers, a key to facilitating this is through the 
availability of professtonal development activities that have a ready appltoation to the subject 
matter being taught. IHence, if a schoolwkle goal is to establish a cooperative learning 
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environment, training in cooperative learning that is subject-matter based Is likely to be more 
effective in middle/Kinlor high schools and secondary schools than schooKvide Inservlce training 
in this area. Learning the new language of cooperative learning In one's native tongue has direct 
utility whereas learning a generic language apparently does not. 

in conclusion, the availability of professional development activities at an levels at a time when 
most districts have had to curtail staff development efforts was reported by interviewees to have 
been the most significant feature of their HB 2020 project. The opportunity to participate in a 
variety of workshops and conferences and to acquire new knowledge and information about 
teaching and learning enhanced teachers sense of themselves as professtonal educators. 
Although opportunity was predicated on the availability of resources. It was thv« decisions 
teachers made about professional development activities that made the opportunities so 
worthwhile. This point Is significant, because it captures the essence of site-based management. 
Resources created opportunities that enabled teachers to make decistons about their 
professional lives. 



Mini-grants 

In addition to activities that were part of each schoors general professional development 
program, SIPD schools could, if the/ elected to do so, design and administer a mini-grant 
program for eligible faculty members. The mini-grant progra-n afforded individuals in a school an 
opportunity to pursue an independent activity or project In which they were interested, but had not 
previously had the resources to engage in or accomplish. Responsibility for the development and 
management of a school's mini-grant program rested with school site committees. This included 
establishing criteria for applying for grants, publicizing or advertising the availability of grants, 
selecting grantees, rrranltoring grant projects, and overseeing the fiscal management of the mini- 
grant program. 

Indivkluals interested In applying for mini-grants were responsible for developing a proposal that 
discussed what project or activity they wished to pursue and Its relationship to the schools SIPD 
project, what goals they were trying to reach and the means for assessing their attainnnent, and 
how they Intended to use the resources (e.g., for cuniculum development, to atterxl conferences, 
etc.). The mini-grant program was available to all faculty members, and in most schools there 
was no limit on the number of grants one couM apply for. However, In schools wtth new and 
continuatton projects that had elected to extend their grant over a two-year period, the total 
amount of nwney aHocated for mini-grants for each school year was restricted. Grants generally 
were in the range of $500-$1 ,000. At some schools, workshops were conducted to help 
Indlvklkjals prepare proposals. While there were certain legislative requlrentents for awarding 
grants that were the same for all SlPO schools, e.g., demonstrating m relattonship between 
mini-grants and a schoors SIPD project goals, schools, specifically site committees, had latitude 
in tailoring grant requirements to further the professional devvitopineni of an school personnel. 
This generally was accomplished through a provision in a schoors grant applk^tton that 
stipulated that grantees were required to write a short paper about their ac^^ ^y or project to be 
disseminated to all faculty members or to present at a faculty or special in.: -^st group meeting 
their project results or what knowledge or new information they had acquired as a resun of 
pursuing an activity. 
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The majority of minl-grarts were awarded to Individuals Interested In acquiring new teaching 
strategies and knowledge through participation In wortishops and conferences. For example, a 
mathematics teacher at a large high school with a continuation pio)ect taRced alXMJt being able to 
attend a week tong semii.<ir at Ohk) State Universliy on Modem Technok)gy in Mathematics. He 
had received a grant from Oregon State University to defray the cost of the seminar and was able 
to use 2020 mini-grant resources to pay for travel expenses. He now Is using the Infonnation In 
his classes and Is training other teachers In his department In the teaching strategies he learned. 
He also hopes to begin training other mathematics teachers In his regton and will use the \oca\ 
chapter of the Nalfonal Council of Teachers of Mathemattes as a resource in planning woritshops. 
When Interviewees were asked about goals they hopad to reach through their mini-grant, 
respondents at al levels cited personal professional goals related to teaching and learning, 
specifically, to Increase their knowledge and expertise abotl teaching and teaming and to be able 
to exchange and share Weas with other professionals. For many respondents, there seemed to 
be a blurred distinctton between grant goals and personal professional needs. Having the 
opportunity to select and attend conferences and wort<shops and to pursue projects of their own 
choosing were WentHied as the most satisfying aspects of receiving a mini-grant. In terms of 
assessing whether their goals were being reached, most Inten/iewees returned to their discussion 
of the activities they were involved In and talked about the new ways they organized their 
classrooms for Instmction, how they employed new methods or worttlng with certain kinds of 
students, how they had devetoped new curriculum materials, and ^he like. Many did not equate 
these outcomes with goal attainment; rather, they referred to them as the way they utilized the 
Informatton gained from their grant experience. For Inten/lewees, being able to assess goal 
attainment was not as Important as being able to demonstrate-during the Inten/iew-how they 
used what they had learned and the difference it made In what they were able to do In their 
classrooms. The fact that their classroom climate had Improved, or student learning had 
increased, or their teaching repertoire had been expanded was what mattered to grantees. 

There are many similarities between the kinds of activitSes associated with mini-grants and those 
associated with a schoors general professtonal devetopment program. In many respects mini- 
grants were a microcosm of a schoors general professtonal devetopment program. For example, 
wori(Shops and conferences, in parttoutar, were selected most often by faculty ntembers for both 
kinds of professtonal devetopment activities. This occurred because staff devv^topment 
opportunities had been curtailed In most districts and teachers were hungry for new informatton 
about teachipg and teaming, and because workshops and conferences In their f teki(s) of Interest 
are often the most appropriate venue for this to occur. These kinds of aciivittes also offer an 
opportunity for professtonals to exchange and share kteas with other professtonals. The major 
difference that distinguishes mini-grants from a schoors general professtonal devetopment 
program is that with minHjrants Indivtouals couM design a project taltored to their specif to needs 
and Interests. Although the mini-grant project had to relate to the school's SIPD project goals, it 
afforeied Indivkluals an opportunity to pursue a special Interest. 

For faculty members, having the additional resources to pursue a special Interest made the mini- 
grant worth coveting. The fact that Intervtewees spoke of their "mini-grant experience" ki much 
the same vein as Inten/tewees had discussed their schoors professtonal devetopment activittes 
speaks to the wishes of Individual school personnel (as opposed to district administrators) being 
reflected in the school's professtonal devetopment program. According to all Inten/lewees. having 
a votoe in detennining how resources were to be altocated in an area contralto their professtonal 
lives made an enormous difference in their percepttons of who they were and what they were 
able to accomplish as educators. 
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The finding that interviewees were familiar with the kind of data being collected at their school 
during the course of the year was especially tme at the elementary artd mkMle/juntor high school 
levels in schools with an overarching school improvement program that was academtoally 
focused. Here goals were clearly tied to a program, and faculty members saw their role and 
responsibility in achieving the goals in the project and in gathering information to be used to 
assess progress being made to reach the goals. For inten/iewees in these sites, the data 
collected usually had a relationship to assessing whether goals had been reached. Where 
confuston arose, it had to do with inten/iewees being uncertain about how some kinds of data, 
e.g., sun/eys, ooukJ be used to measure goal attainment. The link was too nebulous. In these 
cases specifically and in all cases generally, the extent to whk:h an evaluatkjn consultant or 
specific indivMuais on a site committee had responsibility for overseeing the evaluatton of the 
project made a difference in interviewees' level of understanding. These Individuals educated the 
faculty about assessment and evaluation activities and their relationship to measuring goal 
attainment. 

In addition to this difference from year one, there was an increase in the level cr sop.'^istk^tton 
among inten/iewees as to how data were actually being used, it is one thing to be knowledgeable 
about assessnwnt activities; it is another to understand how the data are used and then to 
actually use the infomnation to make changes in a project indivkJuals at all levels talked about 
the utility of the infonnatton being gathered from a nurrA>er of sources. In one elementary school 
kindergarten teachers described their "self-esteem currtcuhjm" and how the infonnatton they 
gathered from obsen/ing students reactions to and interactions with one another was used to 
guide their discussions during parent conferences. The principal in this school also commented 
on the effects of the program in terms of the decrease in the number of discipline referrals. He 
had documented the number of discipline refen-ais on a month-by-month basis prior and 
subsequent to the implementatton of the curriculum and had noticed a sharp decline in refen-al 
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dlscus5sion, varies by district artd school arxl is often the result of pressures to address 
educational symptoms (e.o., dmgs, violence, absenteeism) of problems in the larger environment 
in which schools operate (e.g.. economic hardship, broken families). Hence, the amount of 
school-level decision-maldng involvement and influence available to teachers c-^n be constrained 
by conditions outside the control of school faculty. 

Notwithstanding the powerful influence of the institutional environment, a major thnjst of the 
movement toward greater teacher professionalism in the wort<place (i.e.. site-based 
management) has been to empower teachers by granting them greater control over their own 
jobs, as well as collective say in shaping the policies and practices of their schools. Indeed, one 
of them major thrusts of HB 2020 was to have faculty actively share in the educational planning 
and decision making of the school. However, for this goal to be achieved required the 
reallocation of power from districts to schools and from administrators to teachers. Achievement 
of this kind breeds expectation. Hence, in 2020 schools the expected effect of this movement 
toward site-based management was a change in the tocus of control over key decision domains 
that affect the work lives of teachers. This was to translate into influence over decistons that 
extended beyond the classroom door. Has this occun'ed? 

Interviewees in all schools visited were provkled with definitk>ns of decision-making involvement 
and influence (see definitions at beginning of this sectton) and were asked: 1) what deciston 
areas teachers were most and least influential and involved in. 2) whether the areas teachers 
were most influential and involved in had increased since the beginning of their SIPD project and 
if so, in what areas. 3) whether they wished they had more influence in school matters and If so, 
in what areas, and 4) what constraints precluded their having greater influence. Responses were 
tabulated and grouped into the four deciston domains Mentified in last year's SIPD evaluatk)n: 1 ) 
personnel decistons (e.g., staffing, determining own teaching assignment). 2) school budget and 
poltoy decistons (e.g.. policies in attendance, discipline, assessment, grading, resource 
allocation), 3) currk:ulum and instructton decistons (e.g.. selecting textbooks, determining 
currksulum. selecting teaching strategies), and 4) staff devetopmenVschool improvement 
decisions (e.g.. selecting professional development activities, devebping school improvement 
program). An addittonal deciston domain called "2020 Project activities" surfaced this year and is 
being kept separate from the other decision domains, because respondents in several schools 
referred specifically to their projects tu illustrate the deciston areas where they have become most 
influential and involved since being awarded their SIPD grant. 

Table 4 presents the responses of interviewees by type of project and school level. 
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Table 4 



Teacher Influence and Involvement In Decision Making 





Decision Area(8) 
With Most 
Infl. & Inv. 


Decision ArM(s) 
With Least Influ. 
&lnv. 


Decision Area(8), 
WHh Most lnfl.li 
Inv. Since HB2020 


Decision Area(s) 
Wish Mora 
Influ. & Inv. 


CONTINUATION 
PROJECTS 


Elementary 


Curriculum & Instruction 
2020 Project Activities 


School Budget & Foley 


2020 Project Activitiee 


School Budget & Policy 


MiddW 


Curriculum & Instniction 


School Budget & Poficy 


Staff Development/ 
School Improvement 


School Budget & Policy 


High School 


Curriculum & Instruction 


School Budget APoHcY 
Personrwl 


School Budget (Policy 


School Budget, & Policy. 
Personnel 


NEW 

PROJECTS 


Elementary 


Curriculum & Instruction 


Curriculum & Instruction 
PersonrwL Budget & Policy 


Curriculum & Insvuction 


None Identified 


Middle/ 
Junior H.S. 


Curriculum & Instnjction 


School Budget & Policy 


Staff Development/ 
School Improvement. 
School Budget & Policy 


School Budget & PoRcy 


High School 


Curriculum & Instruction 


School Budget A PoKcy 


Staff Development/ 
School Improvement 


School Budget APoUcy 
Curriculum A Instruction 


NCNFUNDED 
PROJECTS 


Elementary 


Curriculum & instruction 


School Budget A Polcy 
Cunicuium & Instruction 


2020 Project Activitiee 


School Budget A Policy 
Curriculum A Instruction 


Mkkle/ 

Junior H.a 


School Budget * PoBcy 
Curriculum & instruction 


School Budgets Policy 


Curriculum & Instruction 


School Budget A Policy 


High School 

1 


Curriculum & Instruction 


School Budget & Poficy 


2020 Project Activities 


School Budget A Polcy 
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Of the five decision domains, decisions around curriculum and instruction activities are the areas 
in which the majority of teachers in all types of projects and across ait grade levels feel they are 
most influential and involved. This is not surprising given that many of these kinds of decisions 
are classroom-related decisions and are central to the work lives of teachers. 

The deciston domain where teachers feel least influential and involved and, not surprisingly, 
where they wish to have more influence and involvement is in the areas of school txidget and 
policy rr aking. Although teachers in high schools with continuation projects and rnkkfle/junior 
high schools with new projects indicated that they have gained influence and greater involvement 
over these areas since the beginning of their SIPD project, it is still diffkMit for most teachers to 
make progress in this area. The constraints of school and district administration surfaced most 
often in discussions wtth teachers atwut areas where they feel the least infkjential and involved. 
This is not surprising given the congeries of influence in a schoors regulatory environment that 
pose constraints and contingencies on how schools are to operate. Infkience from the schoors 
regulatory environment and central offk:e preclude teachers from iMing more influential in the 
workplace, hence teacher's perceptions that they do not have much involvement and influence in 
many school-related decistons. 

Of particular interest are i;ie decision areas kJentif led by interviewees where there has been the 
most progress since the inception of their SIPD project. Interviewees indk:ated that they have 
been most influential and involved in decistons concerning all aspects of their 2020 projects, 
those relating specifically to staff devetopment, and to those pertaining to curriculum and 
instmction activities. Given the focus of HB 2020, this finding about 2020 project activities is to 
be expected. However, the fact that interviewees in mklkJIe/juntor high schools with new projects 
and in high schools with continuation projects klentified decir ton domains beyond the specific 
parameters of their 2020 projects is especially noteworthy, because it says that teacher 
empowerment in the workplace is expanding to inckide other areas critical to the teachers' work 
lives. The increase in deciston opportunities noted in an earlier dis^tusston iias resuKed in an 
increase in teachers' deciston-making influence and involvement. 1 eachers are experiencing 
greater control over decision areas, partk:ular1y those pertaining to budget and polk:y, that impact 
what they do in schools. However, as clearly shown in Table 4, what they have gained is still not 
enough. The wish for greater inf hjence over policies that affect their work lives was expressed in 
the majority of interviews with teachers in all types of projects. The litany of constraints klentified 
by interviewees earlier was also vetoed by interviewees during thesis discusstons. Unfortunately, 
many sch :k)Is are tocated in environments that may preckide teachers from gaining more control 
over policies that impact the operatton of their school. Nevertheless}, It is important to highlight 
the progress that has been attained by schools with projects. 

These findings are irnportant because the nature and extent of control teachers feel they have 
over their worU of work, vis-a-vis what they would like to have, is at the heart of implementing a 
successful school-based management program. For a school-based management program to 
Nave more than symbolto meaning for teachers requires that teachers gain a greater share of 
authority to make decistons regarding their work and feel that their desired level of deciston 
involvement and/or infkience In matters that are important for them is not discrepant from what 
they feel they actually have. 
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Professional Growth and Development 



Overview 

A major Intent of HB 2020 is to make professional development opportunities related to a sclioors 
SIPD project available to .< faculty. Professional development activities iMcame a major part of 
each project's inttiai conceptualization and were viewed as a critical component to the 
achievement of a school's SIPD goals. For schools with new projects, professional development 
activities generally played a prominent role in the developmental stages of the school's project; in 
schools with continuation projects where attention was focused on the implementation of the 
project, professional development activities played a more secondary role, especially in schools 
that had elected to extend their project over a two-year period, in schools with nonfiinded 
projects, the opportunity to participate in professional development activities was contingent on 
the availability of resources. Professional development actK'it^s in all types of projects consisied 
of individual activities, group activities, and mini-grant activities. These categories were not 
entirely separate and often were mutually supportive. Types of professional development 
activities included workshops, university and college courses, seminars, research projects, 
visitations to other schools and programs, conferences, teacher presentattons, and staff retreats. 
Depending on the nature of a schoors project, professional development activities were provided 
to indivkJuals and/or an entire school. Faculty members In the 24 schools visited were queried 
about the nature and extent of professional devetopment activities in their schools. In partkiular, 
they were asked about teacher influence and involvement in decisions about profossk>nal 
development activities and the effects of professional devetopment activities on their own 
professtonal growth and on the reallzatton of their schoors SIPD project goals. 

Teacher Influence and Involvement in Decisions About Professional 
Development Activities 

One of the most consistent findings across all types of projects was that professional growth and 
career opportunities were an integral part of every SIPD project and control over these kinds of 
decisions rested with site committees and often the entire faculty at a school. 

During interviews, faculty members were asked about changes in decision-making opportunities 
since the implementation of HB 2020, and nearly all individuals concurred that opportunities had 
increased, particularly in areas related to their SIPD project. SpedftoaNy, interviewees klentified 
prof esstonal devetopment activities as the area where they had the greatest amount of declston 
influence. Given that the majority of SIPD resources were altocated to this area, K is not 
surprising that teachers felt they had influence in deciding how money was to be spent on staff 
development. 

For teachers, professtonal devetopment activities are their life-btood; the activities are capable of 
recharging when motivatton plummets, and they often provkle the insplratton to persevere in the 
face of adversity. Hence, their importance for teachers as a declston domain cannot be 
understated. Inten/towees overwhelmingly cited the abWty to make decistons in this area as 
central to their klentities as professtonals. This expresston of satisfactton was related, in their 
minds, wtth the amount of control they felt they now had in determining hov/ professtonal 
development resources were to be altocated. Teachers, in parttoular, noted that being able to 
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decide how to enhance their roies as an educator was an important source of power ar)d control 
over their work. For most interviewees, prior to HB 2020. authority over this important decision 
domain had been out of their hands. Not surprisingly, change in this area has had significant 
consequences for teachers: however, as a matter of importance, the change is related directly to 
the larger i^sue of school finance. 

The economic environment in which a great many of the SIPD schools operate has been, 
according to interviewees, stable but poor. Many of the schools visited are in the safety net. 
Financial Instability has translated into a retrenching of funding in certain educational areas. Most 
notable for teachers among the areas cut has been staff development. Over time, as staff 
development funds have been curtailed and eamnaiked for other educational areas, districts have 
responded to staff development needs by providing only districtwide activities. This common 
dencminator approach has resulted in teachers feeling that their professional growth needs are 
not being satisfied. For many, the inservice activities made available by the district simply did not 
mal<e a difference to them professionally: that is. either they were not tailored to the specific 
needs of the audience (an impossible iask when the audience is all the teachers in a district) or 
they did not enhance teachers professional development as educators (also an Impossible task 
when an audience is so diverse in background). Consequently, according to interviewees, 
teachers often passively resisted their district's attempts to provide meaningful staff development 
activities by attending but not actively parttoipatlng. This practice changed with the 
impiamentation of HB 2020. 

According to interviewees, for the first time in most of their professtonal lives they had control 
over decisions about how best to enhance their role as educators. Without queMion, the ability to 
decide how to allocate resources-lots of resources-to this area changed the lives of teachers 
more than any other aspect of the legislation. Teachers became effusive when they described 
the activities they had chosen for their school and for themselves. For the majority of SIPD 
schools, professional development training in particular areas was the vehicle tor reaching 
specific project goals. For example, in several schools project activities were focused on 
Increasing students' self-esteem, in particular, those students who were considered at-risk of 
leaving school. This was achieved initlclly by providing teachers with insen/lce training in 
becoming sensitized to the needs of this populatton and in different teaching and behavioral 
approaches to use with at-risk students to increase their success in school. During the second 
year, some sites were Implenwnting schooiwkfe programs developed specif toally for this student 
populatton. The fact that faculty members decided both on the actual goal and how to reach the 
goal through specifto project activities made teachers feel that they were in charge of their 
professtonal lives. And in schools that opted to include mini-grants as part of their SIPD project, 
teachers were able to select activities that were unique to their grant's goals. The amount of 
latitude teachers had in selecting professional devetopment activities was infinite In the sense that 
control over the decistons rested wtth them. The only requirentent was that professtonal 
development activities had to relate to the schoors SIPD project. Because project goals had 
been decided on by the faculty through a comprehensive needs assessment, this restriction did 
not pose any ptobiem for the majority of individuals interviewed. Indeed, according to many 
inten/iewees. this practice-klentifying needs through an assessment, relating acth/Htos to project 
goals, and provkiing a variety of activities to nneet or satisfy the goals-is different from the way 
their districts have operated in the past with respect to determining and providing staff 
development opportunities. 
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Effects of Professional Development Activities 



The ifnpact of resource allocation on professional development opportunities has been felt by 
almost everyone in each of the schools visited. Interviewees in all the schools visited were able 
to carry on conversations about their schools professional developmerit aci^tfitles and the benefits 
they had derived from participating in workshops and attending conferences, suggesting thai ikis 
particular feature of the legislation had reached nearly everyone in each of the schools. 
According to teachers at all levels, the professional development activities that provided nev/ 
information and knowledge about teaching strategies, a new language for teachers to 
communicate with one another, and that encouraged teacher interaction and dialogue about the 
newly acquired learning were the most helpful and the most utilized. The ability of the trainer to 
concretize concepts (e.g., how to use cooperative teaming in Anoerican Literature classes) also 
enabled teachers to immediately apply what they had learned. This was particularly true for high 
school teachers. Hence, regardless of a schoors specific project goals, professional 
development activities that could be readily transported into the classroom were, according to 
interviewees at all levels, the most apprecated. Teachers in SIPD schools a here attaining 
project goals required learning a new language were also in the propitious position to then be 
able to communicate across grade levels or subject areas. For exawpto, an elementary school 
wtth a nonfunded project had as one of its goals during year one "writing across the curriculum" 
and had hired two consultants to provide training in this area. During interviews with faculty 
members at this school last year, individuals emphasized how primary teachers were now able to 
talk with intermediate teachers about designing a writing curriculum that included a progression of 
skills to be taught at each grade in different subject areas and how to assess students writing 
ability on an ongoing basis. A first grade teacher refen-ed to a discussion she had had with a fifth 
grade teacher about implementing a writing project and noted that this kind of conversation would 
not and could not have been possible without the training the faculty had received. This year the 
schoors 2020 goal dovetailed with a district goal to train teachers in how to teach thinking and 
writing. Teachers' ability to acquire new knowledge and learn new instructional strategies was 
enhanced because they spoke a common language and had woiked together on the project last 
year. According to a sKe committee member, although the lack of funding has resulted in the 
faculty going at a stowei pace, the skills teachers had learned last year have enabled them "to 
discuss within and across grade levels how writing traits will be taught and how to connect 
thinking and writing in the assessment process." In this school, district staff development funds 
are being used to train teachers in the district. "Whole faculty professional devetopr/ient training" 
in an area was more common in elementary schools and often resulted in elementary teachers 
speaking the same language. This enhanced their opportunity to work together on a wkle variety 
of school issues, not just those related to specific project goals. 

The exanple of the nonfunded site is an iliiistration of how staff development activities can 
enhance not only one's professional growth, but the implementation of a project as welt. How a 
school conceptualizes and utilizes staff development training during Ns first year has bearing on 
the ease with which a project is implemented Ns second year. The extent to which a school has 
an overarohing and coherent school improvement program facilitates this process. Individual 
professional development activities can improve one's skills in the classroom and increase one's 
confidence about trying new instructional approaches with students, according to interviewees at 
all grade levels in all types of projects. And. often, if enough people receive the same training, 
the benefits extend beyond a single dassroom or a department. However, professional 
development training that involves everyone and that is integrally related to a schoors school 
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Improvement program has the greatest Impact schoolwide. especially professional development 
training that is tied to goals that promote academic excellence. In schools where this has 
occurred it is posstole to see the effects of this important part of HB 2020 on a school. Here, the 
total effect on a school Is greater than the sum of fts parts. 

As a final note, an unanticipated effect of professional development activHIes on teachers In 
several SIPD schools has been the expertise and sidlls they have acquired as trainers. Many 
teachers have utilized the training they have received In certain areas to train teachers in their 
own school and in the case of the nonfunded junior high school, teachers have been involved in 
training teachers in other schools. In the tmest sense of the word, then, there has been 
professional development. As teachers became proficient with specialized instniction and 
practice they \o(M their newly acquired knowledge and expertise and did what they do best: 
taug*Tt others what they had learned. The Intrinsic reward from these experiences has enhance 
teachers' self-esteem and at the nonfunded junior high school has had the added benefit of 
motivating site committee members to keep their project alive. What is most important here, from 
the standpoint of empowerment, is that veteran teachers have taken on a portion of one of the 
most vital functtons in a school: the continuing professtonal education of feltow teachers. And 
they didnl have to give up teaching and become administrators to do It. 

Differences in Professional Development By Type of Project and School 
Level 



Type of Project 

Stage of project development and resource allocation played a critical role in the nature and 
extent of professional development activities being provkied In each of the 24 schools visited. 
Generally, the newer the project and the shorter the time frame for the project, the greater the 
number of professtonal development activities offered In a school. This was tme for schools at all 
levels. 

Schools with new projects that had deckled to work on their project during one school year used 
most of their resources for staff devetopment activities. According to interviewees, faculty were 
engaged and Involved in myriad activities related to the attainment of their project goals. For 
many schools, the Infusion of so much money into this area resulted In teachers being able to 
attend as many conferences, workshops, and the like as they wished and for which there was 
time. In addltton to school-level professional devetopment act^Hles, mini-grants were also 
available in some of these schools. For k.jw (and continuatton) projects where the school had 
elected to extend the project over a two-year period, the whirl of professtonal devetopment activity 
present in schools conducting project activities In one year k>oked. by comparison, like people 
moving in a film being shown In stow motton. Because funding was spread over a two-year 
period, resources altocated for professtonal devetopment activities were Hterall/ cut-in-half. The 
number of activities avallabto was reduced and the criteria for granting resources to IndlvMusils 
was more restrictive. Having toss money required site committees to be more pmdent in the 
selectton criteria they devetoped for making decistons. 

Schools with continuatton projects operated very differently with respect to professional 
devetopment activities offered this year than they had during year one, and this ranktod 
inten/lewees In many of the schools visited. The abundance (In number and In kind) of 
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professional development activities available to faculty last year was not available this year for 
two reasons. Rrst, schools that electet! to extend their project over a two-year period were faced 
with reducing their grant by half, which resulted in fewer total dollars being available in each of 
the two years. Second, year two was, as discussed in prior sections, the implementation year, 
and the nature of the activities offered was related directly to this end. The combination of these 
franslated into fewer and more restricted choices. Feeling flush had given way to feeling 
penurious, a state several interviewees equated with "how things were prior to HB 2020." 
Although this was not the case, it speaks to what can happen when a school that was poor 
receives a lot of money and most of H is directed toward increasing the professional development 
of teacheis. In many of the schools visited teachers have felt starved for professional 
development opportunities and their SIPD grant kept them sated for a school year. This year has 
been different, and In many respects, what is happening this year Is more realistk: in temis of 
teachers' time and relating professtonai devetopment activities directly to Implementing a project. 
Where there has been latitude, it has been in the area of mini-grants. In schools with mini-grants, 
teachers still have opportunHy to pursue a special interest. As a final note, several schools wHh 
continuation projects are using faculty members to provWe inservkje training to staff. This type of 
staff devetopment effort is different from how most schools received training during year one. 

The schools with nonfunded projects had varying degrees of professtonal devetopment activities, 
ranging from none being available in two of the schools (one elementary and the middle school) 
to some being cfisred in two of the schools (one elenrantary and the high school). In both the 
elementary school and high school, the availability of district resources made offering 
professtonal devetopment activities a possibilHy. However, the circumstances in the two schools 
are quite different. 

The principal in the high school was given a large discrettonary grant to be used during the 1989- 
90 school year to assist the school in making the transitton from a three-year to a four-year high 
school. During the transitton pertod, the principal used the theme from the former 2020 goal of 
reducing the dropout rate among at-risk students to provide inso' c i training to staff. The goal 
was even more relevant during this time, because of the concern i^tit adding more students couM 
result in the possibility of tosing more at-risk students. The principal was thus able to keep 
fragments of the project alive via providing inservtoe training to teachers. The SlPO goal in the 
elementary school providing professtonal devetopment acth/Hles dovetailed wHh the district's goal, 
hence the use of district funds to provkle inservtoe training. Because the amount of money 
available was far toss than what they had received through their SIPD grant, the pace of their 
project's implementatton had stowed considerably, but not teachers' spirit. The principal and site 
committee made sure of this. Seme faculty meetings were reserved for training provtoed by 
faculty and the district's insen/toe days were used for staff training, as weN. 

The mtodle school visited was unk)ue, because while there were no professtonal devetopment 
activities provided to staff due to of lack of funding, several teachers in the school have been 
using the training they received last year and have been providing training to other schools this 
year. To illustrate, the site committee chair commented, "1 am very Involved In professtonal 
devetopment and have been invHed to present a one-to-two hour awareness workshop for four 
other Eastern Oregon districts this year, and have already put on four full-training woritshops. I 
have three more schedutod for this summer: small schoors conference. Baker School District, 
and an Eastern Oregon State Coltoge Summer class." Her comment was not unusual. Several 
other site committee rt lembers made similar remartts during the sHe visit in the spring. The sHe 
committee chair also noted, however, that not having an SIPD grant had resulted in fewer 
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decisions being made In areas requiring money, and staff development decisions require money. 
The remaining elementary school visited has no project in place, and. consequently, no 
professional development activities. They not only lost their funding, but they also lost their 
principal, who was a Key actor in the schoofs 2020 activities. 



School Level 

Regardless of year of project, professional development activities available to teachers in middle 
school/junior high school and secondary schools were similar in type (e.g., worttshops. 
conferences, courses) to those offered in elementary schools, but because of school organization 
size and complexity, the way in which professional development activities were made available to 
middle/t/jnior high school and secondary school faculties was different. If offered to the entire 
faculty, training had to be broadly based and thus more generic in nature, or teachers were 
grouped and received training by specialty area, or teachers selected what they wished to attenc 
and did so as individuals, or teachers selected what they wished to attend and did so as 
individuals or in small groups. The outcome generally was not the same as for elementaiy 
schools in terms of professional development having a schoolwide effect; however, middle 
schooljunior high school and secondary school faculty voiced the same reaction as elenie'^t^ 7 
faculty members to professional development activities they had participated in; each InteA lCivee 
was ebullient about the new skills and knowledge she/he had acquired 

More often than not, middle school/iunk)r high school and secondary school inten/iewe . j spoke 
of the indivklual professional benefits they had derived from participating in professtonal 
development activities. The nature of their professional training as subject matter specialists 
centers their attention more on their department and what they teach than on schoolwide issues. 
Hence, it was not uncommon to talk with excited intermediate and secondary teachers about 
conferences they had attended in their disciplines and workshops In their disciplines in whk;h they 
had partk;ipated. When groups of teachers were able to attend a regional or national meeting of 
their disciplines in whtoh they had partk;ipated (e.g., Nattonal Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics), they wouM come back to their school with a sense of renewal and enthusiasm for 
teaching. The fact that several teachers in a department were able to attend the same 
conference enabled teachers to collaborate on curriculum issues and the like. 

Conversely, when schoolwkle training in a particular area was provkied. tts utility was limited, 
because teachers saki they did not often see tts immediate appllcatton to the subject matter they 
taught or to their classrooms of students. This suggests that the use of schootwWe professtonal 
devek)pment actMties to reach project goals k\ mkldie schools/Sunior high schools and secondary 
schools needs to begin smaN. i.e.. *vithin departments or grade level clusters, and gradually nrtove 
outward to inckjde a larger assemblage of indivkJuals. When working wtth a diverse populatton, 
efforts to inculcate a new set of beliefs, values, and norms must be seen as viable by the 
indivkhJals in each occupattonal communtty before an attempt can be made to make systemwide 
changes. Simply put. the varfabilHy that charadertzes the organizatton and operation of mkMIe 
schools/junior high schools and secondary schools needs to be honored and respected when 
staff devetopment actlvnies are being planned. SystemwkJe change Is Mtely to occur if tt is 
preceded by sub-system change. According to teachers, a key to facilitating this is through the 
avallribillty of professtonal devetopment activities that have a ready appHcatton to the subject 
matter being taught. Hence, if a schoolwtoe goal Is to establish a cooperative learning 
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environment, training in cooperative learning that Is subjbct*matter based Is likely to be more 
effective In middle/junior fiigh schools and secondary schools than schoofwide Inservice training 
In this area. Leaming the new language of cooperative teaming in one's native tongue has direct 
utility whereas leaming a generic language apparently does not. 

In conclusion, the availability of professional development activities at all levels at a time when 
most districts have had to curtail staff development efforts was reported by Inten/iewees to have 
been the most significant feature of their HB 2020 project. The opportunity to participate in a 
variety of workshops and conferences and to acquire new knowledge and infonnation about 
teaching and leaming enhanced teachers sense of themselves as professtonal educators. 
Although opportunity was predicated on the availability of resources, it was the decisions 
teachers made about professional development activities that made the opportunities so 
worthwhile. This point is signifk^nt, because it captures the essence of site-based management. 
Resources created opportunities that enabled teachers to make decisions about their 
professtonal lives. 



Mini-grants 

In addltton to activities that were part of each schoors general professtonal devetopment 
program, SIPD schools couM, If they elected to do so, design and administer a mini-grant 
program for eligible faculty members. The mini-grant program afforded indivMuals In a school an 
opportunity to pursue an Independent activity or project in whteh they were Interested, but had not 
previously had the resources to engage In or accomplish. Responsibility for the devetopment and 
management of a school's mini-grant program rested with school site committees. This Included 
establishing criteria for applying for grants, publtolzing or advertising the availability of grants, 
selecting grantees, monitoring grant projects, and overseeing the fiscal management of the mini- 
grant program. 

Indivkiuals interested in applying for mini-grants were responsible for developing a proposal that 
discussed what project or activity they wished to pursue and its relattonship to the schools SIPD 
project, what goals they were trying to reach and the means for assessktg their attainnient, and 
how they intended to use the resources (e.g., for curriculum development, to attend conferences, 
etc.). The mini-grant program was available to all faculty members, and In most schools there 
was no limit on the number of grants one couki apply for. However, in schools with new and 
continuatton projects that had elected to extend their grant over a two-year period, the total 
amount of money aHocated for mini-grants for each school year was restricted. Grants generally 
were In the range of $500-$1 ,000. At some schools, workshops were conducted to help 
Individuals prepare proposals While there were certain legislative requirements for awarding 
grants that were the same for all SiPD schools, e.g., demonstrating the relattonship between 
mini-grants and a schoors SIPD project goals, schools, spedftcaHy site committees, had latitude 
in tailoring grant requirements to further the professional devetopmeni of an school personnel. 
This generally was accomplished through a provision In a schoors grant application that 
stipulated that grantees were required to w< 4e a short paper about their activity or project to be 
disseminated to all faculty members or to present at a faculty or special Interest group meeting 
their project results or what knowledge or new Information they had acquired as a result of 
pursuing an activity. 
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Th« majority of mini-grants were awarded to individuals interested in acquiring new teaching 
strategies and Knowiedge through participation in worttshops and conferences. For exampie. a 
mathematics teacher at a large high school with a continuation project talted at)out tieing able to 
attend a week long sewim at Ohio State University on Modem Technology in Mathematics. He 
had received a grant from Oregon State University to defray the cost of the seminar and was able 
to use 2020 mini-grant resources to pay for travel expenses. He now «• using the information in 
his classes and is training other teachers in his department In the teaching strategies he learned. 
He also hopes to begin training other mathematics teachers in his region and will use the local 
chapter of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics as a resource in planning wor1<shops. 
When interviewees were asked about goals they hoped to reach through their mini-grant, 
respondents at all levels cited personal professional goals related to teacNng and leaning, 
specifically, to increase their knowledge and expertise about teaching and learning and to be able 
to exchange a share Meas with other professtonals. For many respondents, there seemed to 
be a blurred distinction between grant goals and personal professional needs. Having the 
opportunity to select and attend conferences and workshops and to pursue projects of their own 
choosing were klentHied as the most satisfying aspects of receiving a mini-grant. In terms of 
assessing whether their goals were being reached, most inten/iewees returned to their discussion 
of the activities they were involved in and talked about the new ways they organized their 
classrooms for instructton. how they employed new methods or working with certain kinds of 
students, how they had devetoped new curriculum materials, and the like. Many did not equate 
these outcomes with goal attainment; rather, they referred to them as the way they utilized the 
informatk>n gained from their grant experience. For interviewees, being able to assess goal 
attainment was not as important as being able to dernonstrate-during the interview-how they 
used what they had leamed and the difference it made in what they were able to do in their 
classrooms. The fact that their classroom climate had improved, or student lemming had 
increased, or their teaching repertoire had been expanded was what mattered to grantees. 

There are many similarities between the kinds of activities associated with mini-grants and those 
associated with a schoors general professk>nal development program. In many respects mini- 
grants were a microcosm of a schoors general professtonal devek>pment program. For example, 
worf(shops and conferences, in parttoular, were selected most often by faculty ntembers for both 
kinds of professional devetopment activities. This occurred because staff devetopment 
opportunities had been curtailed in most distrk:ts and teachers were hungry for new Informatton 
about teaching and learning, and because workshops and conferences in their fieki(s) of interest 
are often the most appropriate venue for this to occur. These kinds of activities also offer an 
opportunity for professionals to exchange and share kieas with other professionals. The major 
difference that distinguishes mini-grants from a schoors general professional devetopment 
program is that with mini-grants indivMuals couM design a project tailored to their specif k: needs 
and interests. Although the mini-grant project had to relate to the schoors SIPD project goals, it 
afforded indivklluais an opportunity to pursue a special Interest. 

For faculty members, having the additk>nal resources to pursue a special Interest made the mini- 
grant worth coveting. The fact that inten/iewees spoke of their "mini-grant experience" in much 
the same vein as kttervlewees had disa'ssed their schoors prof esslor^ devek)pn>ent activities 
speaks to tite wishes of indivUual school personnel (as opposed to district administrators) being 
reflected in the school's prof esstonal devek)pment program. According to all interviewees, having 
a voice in detenninlng how resources were to be alk>cated in an area central to their professional 
lives made an enormous difference in their percepttons of who they were and what they were 
able to accomplish as educators. 
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